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REMARKS. 


TT 

~">  Al  A  VING  formed  a  determination  to  avoid, 

if  poflible,  any  controverfial  difcuffions,  it  was 
t;  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  find  myfelf  at- 
^  tacked  in  fuch  a  mode  by  the  Rev.  W.  Coxe, 
Jin  his  late  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
""'  as  to  render  fome  animadverfions  on  my  part, 
and  in  my  own  defence,  abfolutely  neceiFary. 
The  only  inftance   of  this  kind  which  has 
oo  before  occurred  was   in  the   cafe  of  Major 
'  Scott,  who  took  up   the  pen  in  vindication 
<**  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Haftings,  with  a  warmth 
=j  and  zeal  not  only  to  be  excufed  but  applauded, 
notwithstanding  the  occafional  afperity  of  his 
obfervations.     The  remarks  of  that  gentle- 
man were,  however,   blended  and   foftened 
with   conceffions    and  compliments,   which 
--.  mowed  that  he  did  not  wifh  to  hold  me  up 
jto  the  world  as  a  writer  devoid  of  merit,  or 
c  as  a  man  devoid  of  principle.     And  in  a 
a  2  private 
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private  letter  with  which  I  was  favored  from 
him,  he  fays,  "  I  am  much  obliged  and  flat- 
"  tered  by  the  attention  which  you  have 
"  paid  to  the  documents  which  I  fent  to 
"  you ;  and  I  have  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
"  your  candor  and  fairnefs  as  to  be  convinced, 
"  that,  after  having  perufed  all  the  materials 
"  relating  to  India,  you  will,  in  the  next 
"  edition  of  your  hiftory,  or  in  a  continua- 
"  tion  of  it,  do  Mr.  Haftings  the  juftice  to 
"  which  you  may  think  him  fairly  entitled, 
"  and  I  have  not  a  wifh  beyond  that  point.'* 
On  the  other  hand,  I  truft,  that  my  reply  to 
him  is  expreilive  of  deference  and  reipecl, 
though  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  change 
my  fetttiments  relative  to  the  main  points  or 
difference  between  us.  But  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Coxe  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  'In  his  fre- 
quent references  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Houfe 
of  Brunfwick,  he  has  not  once  deviated  into 
civility  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  taken 
infinite  pains  to  reprefent  the  writer  as  uni- 
formlv  actuated  by  a  factious  and  malignant 

r    •     •      '  •  fr      1  i  •  11 

ipint,  in  unqualified  terms  deer)  ing  the  work 

as  calculated  only  to  miilead  and  to  deceive ; 

i 
and 
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and  his  objections,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  dictated  by  that  perverfenefs  which 
fhows  a  predetermination  not  to  be  fatisficd. 
But  what  right  or  pretence  has  Mr.  Coxe  to 
call  in  queftion  the  motives  of  any  perfon 
whofe  general  character  {tangs  unimpeached, 
and  who  may  happen  to  view  pair  or  preient 
events  in  a  lis;ht  different  from  himfelf  ?  I 

O 

fhould  indeed  be  lorry  that  the  greateft  pro- 
vocation could  draw  from  my  pen  reflections 
fo  illiberal  and  infolent  as  thole  which  abound 
in  Mr.  Coxe's  Memoirs,  with  no  provocation 
at  all.  Had  I  employed  my  talents,  luch  as 
they  are,  in  vindication  of  thofc  who  difpcnfe 
at  their  will  public  honors  and  rewards,  my 
time  would  have  been  perhaps  more  profitably 
{pent,  and  I  had  probably  efcaped  the  calum- 
nies of  Mr.  Coxe ;  but  the  pen  would  have 
dropped  from  my  hand  had  I  attempted  the 
talk  of  defending  the  meafures  of  the  laft  ten 
years.  If  ever  it  mall  fall  to  my  lot  to  treat 
of  the  unhappy  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
of  the  caufes  in  which  our  prefent  misfor- 
tunes have  originated,  regardlels  of  unme- 
rited reproach,  I  (hall,  as  I  have  hitherto 
a  3  done, 
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done,  with  frricl:  hiftoric  impartiality,  exte- 
nuate nothing,  nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice. 

The  general  obfervations  prefixed  to  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Brunfwick  hiftory,  it  may 
be  hoped,  have  fufficiently  refcued  the  author 
from  the  imputation  with  fuch  unaccountable 
effrontery  brought  againft  him,  of  reprefent- 
ing  the  adminiftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
"  as  an  uniform  mafs  of  corruption  and  de- 
"  pravity."  The  dhTertations  now  offered  to 
the  world  are  intended  to  confirm  and  cor- 
roborate the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative 
which  Mr.  Coxe  has  attempted  to  invalidate, 
in  relation  to  the  fyftem  of  foreign  politics, 
which  that  great  minifter  was  compelled  in 
a  certain  degree  to  adopt  and  to  defend. 
The  prefent  prefatory  remarks  are  defigned 
curforily  to  notice  the  fpecific  objections 
urged  againft  particular  pafTages  of  the 
work.  The  few  corrections  which  appear  to 
be  neceflary  would  have  been  filently  made, 
had  not  the  patronage  which  Mr.  Coxe  has 
obtained,  the  literary  reputation  which  he 
has  acquired,  and  the  value  of  the  original 

papers 
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papers  annexed,  given  his  publication  an 
adventitious  importance,  which  feems  to 
demand  a  degree  of  attention  otherwife  en- 
tirely fuperfluous. 


THE  firft,  and  indeed  one  of  the  moft 
important  charges  brought  againft  the  hif- 
torian  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  is  "  that, 
"  in  common  with  other  party  writers,  he  has 
"  faid  fo  much  of  the  feverity  fhewn  by 
"  Government  to  the  people  who  took  up 
"  arms  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  that  it 
"  might  be  fuppofed  thoufands  and  tens  of 
"  thoufands  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their 
ff  miftaken  principles  ;  that  no  clemency  was 
"  fhewn  to  any  of  the  rebels,  no  diftinclion 
"  made  between  the  leaders  and  their  de- 
"  luded  followers."  Memoirs  of  Walpole, 
vol.  I.  p.  73.  For  the  reprefentations,  or 
mifreprefentations,  of  others,  the  writer  of 
the  hiftory  is  not  reiponfible.  All  that  he 
has  faid  on  the  fubjecl:  is  as  follows :  "  Al- 
^  though  the  rebellion  in  both  kingdoms 
a  4  "  was 
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"  was  thus  happily  and  fpeedily  fuppreffed, 
"  the  clemency  of  the  Kino-  did  not  appear 

J  O  i  L 

"  fo  confpicuous  as  might  have  been  wilhed 
"  and  reafonably   expeded."      After  men- 
tioning the  affecting  circumftances  attend- 
ing the  condemnation  of  the  rebel  Lords,  it 
is  added,  "  Many  of  the  lower  clafies  of  the 
"  people   alfo  fell  a  facrifke    to   the    fatal 
"  delufion  of  thofe  mifiaken  principles  which 
"  led  them  to  engage  in  this  revolt,  which 
"  might,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been 
"  eafily  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  a  more 
16  equitable    and  generous  policy," — at  the 
fame  time  exculpating  the   King  from  the 
imputation  of  intentional  harfhnefs  and  cruel- 
ty.    The  writer,  it  feems,  was  mifled  by  the 
"  peevim  queftion"  of  Lord  Somers,  "  Whe- 
"  ther  the    Mini/try   meant    to    revive   the 
"  profcriptions     of     Marius     and    Sylla  ?" 
(which  by  the  way  referred  merely  to  the 
impeachments  previous  to  the  rebellion),  to 
take  in  its  full  latitude  the  malignant  afler- 
tion  of  Bolingbroke,  '*  that  the  violence  of 
"  the   V/higs   dyed   the    roval  ermines    in 
"  bluud."     Mr.  Coxe  tells  us  that  the  exe- 
cutions 
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cutions  at  Maijchefler  and  Prefton  amount- 
ed only  to  twenty-two.  But  we  nruft  be 
certified  of  the  number  in  all  other  places, 
Scotland  as  well  as  England,  before  we  can 
pronounce  upon  the  lenity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, even  in  this  point.  That  the  royal 
clemency  "  did  not  appear  ib  confpicuous 
"  on  this  occafion  as  might  have  been  vvilhed 
"  and  reafonably  expecled"  was  the  fenti- 
ment  of  divers  of  the  beil  friends  of  Govern^ 
ment,  then  living,  with  the  beft  oppor- 
tunities of  judging.  In  oppofition  to  the 
opinion  of  fome,  who,  like  Mr.  Coxe,  faw 
no  errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  Minifters 
for  the  time  being,  Mr.  Smith,  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  a  man 
highly  and  univerfally  efteemed,  thus  ex- 
preifed  himfelf  in  a  fpeech  delivered  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  April  1717:  "Was 
"  it  not  a  miftake  not  to  preferve  the  peace 
"  at  home,  after  the  King  was  come  to 
"  the  throne  with  the  univerfal  applaufe 
44  and  joyful  acclamations  of  all  his  fubjecls  ? 
"  Was  it  not  a  miftake  upon  the  break- 

"  ing 
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"  ing  out  of  the  rebellion  not  to  iflue  a 
"  proclamation  to  offer  pardon  to  fuch  as 
"  mould  return  home  peaceable,  as  had 
"  ever  been  praclifed  before  upon  fuch  oc- 
"  cafions  ?  Was  it  not  a  miftake  after  the 
"  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  trial 
"  and  execution  of  the  principal  authors 
"  of  it,  to  keep  up  animolities  and  drive 
"  people  to  defpair,  by  not  paffing  an  Act 
"  of  Indemnity  and  Grace,  by  keeping  fo 
"  many  perfons  under  hard  and  tedious 
"  confinement,  and  by  granting  pardons  to 
"  fome  without  leaving  them  any  means 
"  to  fubfift  r"  But  Mr.  Coxe  is  apparently 
of  opinion  that  no  punimment  mort  of  the 
lofs  of  life  deferves  the  name  of  feverity  5 
and  he  is  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  pu- 
nifhments  far  worfe  than  death.  Nay,  he 
thinks  that  thefe  punifhrnents  may  proper- 
ly pafs  under  the  denomination  of  mercy  ! 
How  different  are  the  ideas  affixed  to  the 
fame  word  !  and  how  romantic  to  a  mind 
unfeafoned  with  humanity  muft  appear  the 
definition  of  the  Poet : 


The 
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The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  ftrained, 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  bleft  : 

It  blefleth  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes  : 

*Tis  mightieft  in  the  mighty— it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 

It  is  an  attribute  of  GOD  himfelf — 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  fhew  likeft  GOD'S 

When  Mercy  feafons  Juftice. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

P.  291.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shippen, 
that  £.  700,000  only,  inftead  of  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  Civil  Lift,  as  propofed  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  mould  be  fettled  on  the 
new  King,  Geo.  II.  it  is  faid,  Hiftory  of  the 
Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  vol.  I.  p.  172,  "  that 
"  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  great 
"  majority,"  but  Mr.  Coxe  enjoys  a  minute 
triumph,  by  announcing,  in  important  lan- 
guage, that  it  was  rejected  without  a  divifion. 

Mr.  Coxe  (p.  302),  ftruck  with  admira- 
tion where  other  writers,  and  the  Hiftorian 
of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  in  particular, 
have  expreffed  indignant  contempt,  fliles  the 
Treaty  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Wol- 

fenbuttle, 
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fenbuttle,    Nov.    1727,  "a  maftcr-piece  of 
policy."     To  this  Treaty  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor King  refuted  to  affix  the  Great  Seal, 
previous   to  its  ratification  by  Parliament ; 
and  certainly,  fo  far  as  the  interefts  of  Great 
Britain    alone   are    concerned,    it    muft    be 
regarded   as    the  moil  prepofterous    of  all 
diplomatic  tranfa&ions.     The  Duke  of  Wol- 
fenbuttle  engages   to  guarantee  to  his  Bri- 
tannic  Majeity   the  pofTeffion    of  his   three 
kingdoms  for  the  douceur  of  £.  100,000,  to 
be  paid  in  four  years,  and   to  keep  in  rea- 
dinefs  for  his  fervice  a  body  of  5ooo  troops 
during  that  term.     But  in  the  political  tragi- 
comedy acling  at  this  time   there  are   two 
plots,   and    the  under-plot    is,    by  far,    the 
molt  important   and    intereftirig.     Though 
the  Preliminaries  of  a  General  Pacification 
were  at  this  time  figned  they  were  not  rati- 
fied.    A    final   arrangement  had  not   taken 
place ;    the    affairs    of  Germany    were    ilill 
in  a  critical  fituation,  and  Hanover  might 
be  eventually  expofed  to  the  formidable  at- 
tacks of  Auftria  and  Rurlia.     In  this  ftatc 
of  things  the  alliance  of  the  Duke  of  Wol- 

fenbuttle 
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fcnbuttle  was,  unqueftionably,  of  no  incon- 
fiderable  moment.  An  agreement  had  been 
concluded  between  him  and  the  Emperor, 
by  which  his  Serene  Highnefs,  without  pre- 
tending to  guarantee  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jefty  the  pofleflion  of  his  kingdoms,  in  con- 
fideration  of  an  annual  fubfidy  of  200,000 
florins,  confented  to  admit  an  Auftrian  gar- 
rifon  into  the  City  of  Brunfwick.  This 
was,  probably,  only  meant  to  excite  the 
alarm  of  the  Court  of  tjerenhaufen ;  for  it 
is  to  the  laft  degree  improbable  that  the 
Duke  of  Brunfwick  mould  really  intend 
to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  an  army  of 
Auftrians,  and  much  lefs  of  Ruffians,  into 
the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
was  concluded ;  and  had  the  troops  which 
his  Serene  Highnefs.  engaged  to  hold  in  readi- 
nefs  been  actually  brought  into  the  field, 
the  fubfidy  muft,  no  doubt,  have  been  in- 
creafed  to  an  unknown  and  enormous 
amount.  The  Treaty  of  Wolfenbuttle  was 
evidently  one  of  the  innumerable,  fry  of 

Treaties 
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Treaties   fpawned  by  that  great  Leviathan 
the  TREATY  of  HANOVER. 

P.  409.  Mr.  Coxe  has,  with  peculiar  in- 
genuity, contrived  to  reproach  the  hiftorian 
of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  for  "  invariably 
"  decrying  the  Walpole  adminiftration,"  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  is  compelled  to  ad- 
mit his  decided  reprobation  of  the  motion  of 
Lord  Morpeth  (vol.  I.  p.  340),  "  though 
"  fupported  with  all  the  ftrength  of  his  fa- 
"  vorite  party,"  as  tending  to  eftablifh  a 
fyftem  of  military  independence. 

P.  412.  The  writer  of  the  Erunfwick  Hif- 
tory  is  ftigmatifed  as  a  "  partial  reporter," 
and  charged  with  a  "  wilful  fuppreflion  of 
"  argument,"  becaufe,  on  the  debate  which 
arofe  on  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn's  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  A6t,  he  has  quoted  a 
famous  pafTage  in  Sir  William  Wyndham's 
Speech,  without  noticing  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole's  reply.  But  it  furely  does  not  belong  to 
the  province  of  general  hiftory  to  detail  the 

arguments 
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arguments  on  both  fides  in  every  parlia-r 
mentary  debate.  This  would  be  a  tedious 
and  endlefs  tafk  indeed  !  It  is  fufficient  if,  on 
all  queftions  of  importance,  the  grounds  and 
reafons  on  which  our  judgments  are  to  be 
formed,  prefent  themfelves  to  view  in  the  re- 
gular courfe  of  the  narration.  On  the  prefent 
occafion,  the  arguments  are  given  on  neither 
fide;  having  previoufly  occurred  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Septennial  Bill.  The  quo- 
tation from  Sir  William  Wyndham  was  tranf- 
cribed  as  an  hiftorical  curiofity,  which  it  is 
abundantly  obvious  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  work  that  the  hiftorian  could  never 
mean  to  fanction  with  his  approbation. 

P-  5°5"9-  Mr.  Coxe  difcufTes  the  fubjedl 
of  Sir  John  Barnard's  celebrated  motion  for 
reducing  the  rate  of  intereft  on  the  Public 
debts,  and  eventually  abolifhing  thofe  taxes 
which  mo  ft  heavily  oppreffed  the  poor  and 
the  manufacturer.  In  the  fpeech  which  that 
diftinguifhed  Citizen  and  Patriot  made  in  de- 
fence of  this  motion,  Mr.  Coxe  is  pleafed  to 
affirm,  "  that  he  betrayed  fuch  a  conruuon  of 

"  projects 
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"  projects  and  indiftinctnefs  of  ideas,  afTumed 
"  fo  many  principles  which  were  untrue, 
"  and  fo  violently  tranfgreffed  the  bounds  of 
"  parliamentary  engagement — that  the  motion 
"  was  negatived  by  200  againft  14.2!"  as  if  a 
mere  majority  againft  the  motion  were  proof 
incontrovertible  of  the  truth  of  his  bold  and 
flanderous  aflertions.  The  charge  againft  the 
hiftorian  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  relative 
to  this  bufmefs  is,  that  in  fpeaking  of  the  Bill 
ordered  on  the  bafis  of  Winnington's  propo- 
fition  (vol.  I.  p.  380),  which  was  a  mere  ex- 
tenfion  of  Sir  John  Barnard's  original  motion, 
he  declares  "  that  being  in  the  fequel  warmly 
"  attacked  and  faintly  defended,  it  was  finally 
"  poftponed  to  a  diftant  day,  by  a  motion  of  the 
"  Minifter."  In  which  fhort  account  Mr. 
Coxe  pretends  to  the  merit  of  difcovering 
three  errors.  Firft,  it  was  not  faintly  de- 
fended. The  fa6t  is,  that  Winnington's  re- 
folutions  on  the  Report  were  carried  by  a 
majority  of  220  to  157  voices  ;  but,  on  the  J 
queftion  of  commitment,  fo  much  had  the 
zeal  of  the  Partizans  of  the  Bill  declined, 
and  that  of  its  opponents  increafed,  that  it 

was 
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was  negatived  by  249  to  1 34  voices ;   fo  that 
it  is  plain  the  Bill  was  not  only  faintly  defend- 
ed, but  abfolutely  abandoned  by  great  num- 
bers of  its    pretended   friends  ;    though,    in 
point  of  argument,    no  doubt  ftrongly  fup- 
ported   by  its  real   ones.     Secondly,   it  was 
not  finally  poftponed  to  a  diftant  day,    but 
the  fecond  reading  was  only  put  off  for  feven 
days.     Thirdly,  it  was  then  negatived,  but 
not  on  the  motion  of  the  Minifter.     So  cap- 
tious a  Critic  as  Mr.  Coxe  mould  at  leaft  be 
careful  to  quote  accurately.     The  expreffion 
in  the  original  is  neither  a  motion,  or  the  mo- 
tion ;   but  fimply,  by  motion  of  the  Minifter, 
which,  in  hiftoric  though  not  parliamentary 
phrafeology,   might.,   by   a    very    candid   re- 
marker,   be  conftrued  as  equivalent  to  fug- 
gejlion.     But  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this  it  is  much 
eafier  and  better  to  correct  than  to  defend, 
and  the  general  ftaterhent  may,  without  he- 
iitation,   be   thus  amended — "  which  being 
"  in  the  fequel  warmly  attacked,  and  faintly 
"  defended,  was  finally  loft  on  the  motion  of 
"  commitment." 

b  Not 
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Not  fatisfied  with  the  reafons  afligned,  in 
the  able  and  eloquent  fpeech  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc,  for  the  diffent  of  the  Minifter,  Mr. 
Coxe  has  been  kind  enough  to  fuggeft  two 
others,  the  refult  of  his  own  happy  faga- 
city.  i ft.  "  He  forefaw,  from  the  difputes 
"  with  Spain,  which  then  began  to  arife,  that 
"  the  nation  might  be  involved  in  a  war, 
"  and  that  Government  could  borrow  with 
"  greater  facility  at  four  per  cent  than  three." 
From  this  it  appears,  that  the  profound 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Coxe,  in  matters  of  re- 
venue, has  led  him  to  conceive,  in  cafe 
the  public  funds  were  reduced  to  three  per 
cent  intereft,  that  the  Government  would 
be  neceffarily  limited  to  the  fame  rate  of  in- 
tereft in  the  negotiating  of  a  new  loan.  2dly. 
"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  entertaining,"  as  Mr. 
Coxe  tells  us,  "a  defign  of  alienating  the 
."  whole  furplus  of  the  linking  fund,  feared 
"  this  intention  would  be  fruftrated  by  a  plan 
"  which  would  have  rendered  it  neceflary  to 
"  impofe  new  taxes,  for  the  purpofe  of  fup- 
*c  plying  the  incidental  expences."  But  with 

the 
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the  permiffion  of  this  great  financier,  fup- 
pofing  the  taxes  eventually  abolifhed  equal  in 
amount  to  the  faving  propofed  to  be  made  by 
the  redu&ion  of  intereft,  the  furplus  of  the 
finking  fund  would  remain  precifely  the  fame; 
and  in  cafe  of  a  war,  the  Minifter  would 
poflefs  the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to  de- 
fray the  increafed  expence,  by  merely  re- 
viving old  taxes  inftead  of  adding  new  ones. 
Mr.  Coxe  is  difpleafed  that  Mr.  Pelhain's 
plan  of  reduction,  A.D.  1749-50,  is  defcribed 
as  "  fimilar  to  the  original  fcheme  propofed 
"  by  Sir  John  Barnard."  He  declares  it  to 
be  "  effentially  different ;"  and  knowledge 
of  finance  being  his  forte,  he  expects  us 
doubtlefs  to  acquiefce  in  his  ipfe  dixit,  in  lieu 
and  in  abfence  of  all  argument.  Sir  John 
Barnard  himfelf  probably  thought  otherwife, 
as  according  to  Mr.  Coxe's  own  acknow- 
ledgment, the  plan  of  Mr.  Pelham  was  car- 
ried into  effect  againft  much  oppofition,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  Sir  John  Barnard  and 
the  Minifter. 

In  the  concife  account  given  of  the  debate 
b  2  (vol. 
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(vol.  I.  p.  372)  A.D.  1737,  on  a  motion 
made  by  the  Oppofition  for  a  reduction  of  the 
ftanding  military  force,  a  charge  is  brought, 
of  having  "  fhamefully  mifreprefented  the 
"  fpeech  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;"  and  a 
tranfcript  is  given  from  Smollet,  to  fhow  "  how 
"  carelefsly  the  hiftorian  of  the  Houfe  of 
*'  Brunfwick  has  copied  his  narrative,  and 
'«  added  his  own  errors."  Undoubtedly  in 
this,  and  in  feveral  other  paflages,  free  ufe  has 
been  made,  and  Mr.  Coxe  has  availed  himfelf 
in  the  fame  manner  (vide  p.  563-9,  &c.)  of 
the  fuccincl  parliamentary  reports  of  Dr.  Smol- 
let, which  are  fometimes  fpirited  and  judi- 
cious. And  in  all  inftances  of  this  kind  the 
copier  is  beyond  queftion  refponfible  for  the 
adopted  errors  of  the  copy,  as  well  as  for  thofe 
more  peculiarly  his  own.  For  Smollet's  ex- 
prefiion  of  the  "  adherents  of  the  Minifter" 
the  copier  has  ufed  the  term  Miniilry ;  he 
has  fubftituted  the  word  predominate  for  pre- 
vail, and  frequent  Parliaments  for  triennial 
Parliaments,  &c.  Perhaps  thefe  trifling  varia- 
tions, as  they  allow  fcope  for  the  petulance*  of 
cavil,  had  been  better  avoided.  The  author 

followed 
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followed  in  this  inftance  is  never  fafely  to  be 
confided  in  as  an  authority  ;  and  upon  refer- 
ring to  the  report  of  the  debate,  as  it  ftands 
in  Chandler,  Mr.  Coxe's  remark  appears  to  be 
juft,  "  that  Smollet  imputes  to  the  adherents 
"  of  the  Minifter  expreffions  which  were  only 
"  ufed  by  one  individual  member" — Colonel 
Mordaunt.— "  And,'1  he  adds,  "  Belmam, 
"  omitting  the  words  adherents  0/~and  putting 
"  only  the  Miniftry,  leaves  the  reader  to  fup- 
u  pofe  that  Walpole  himfelf,  or  fome  of  the 
"  Miniftry,  had  been  fo  abfurd  as  to  declare 
"  a  (landing  army  neceffary,  to  fupport  the 
'*  Whig  intereft."  But  this  is  mere  trifling ; 
if  the  doctrine  thus  promulgated  was  heard  in 
iilence  by  the  Minifter.  that  filence  muft  un- 
avoidably be  interpreted  into  confent.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  on  this,  and  indeed  on  all 
occafions,  affected  to  fpeak  of  the  Whigs  as 
the  only  perfons  who  were  real  friends  to  the 
Government,  and  of  the  Tories  as  concealed 
Jacobites  ;  and  he  concluded  his  fpeech  with 
faying,  "  the  lefs  number  of  regular  troops  we 
"  keep  up  the  more  we  fhall  always  be  ex- 
"  pofed  to  this  danger."  And  on  a  former 

and 
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and  fimilar  occafion,  A.D.  1733,  Mr/Horace 
Walpole  had  been  abjurd  enough  to  declare, 
"  that  the  number  of  troops  then  propofed 
"  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fupport  his  Ma- 
"  jetty's  Government,  and  would  be  neceffary 
"  fo  long  as  the  nation  enjoyed  the  happinefs 
"  of  having  the  prefent  illuftrious  family  on 
"  the  throne."  On  which  Mr.  Shippen  pro- 
nounced "  the  mafque  to  be  at  length  thrown 
"  off,  and  that  the  exifting  military  force, 
"  hitherto  continued  only  from  year  to  year, 
"  was  plainly  intended  to  be  perpetual." 

P.  609.  Mr.  Coxe  treats  of  the  Danifh 
Subfidy  Treaty,  concluded  A.D.  1739-  "  As 
"  this  Treaty,"  fays  he,  "  was  concluded 
"  foon  after  the  difpute  concerning  Steinhorft, 
"  and  as  the  caftle  and  lordihip  were  at  the 
"  fame  time  ceded  by  Denmark  to  Hanover, 
"  the  Oppofition  naturally  coupled  thefe  two 
"  events  together ;  and  when  the  Treaty  was 
"  announced  to  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  fug- 
"  gefted  that  the  compromife  had  been  made 
<f  at  the  expence  of  this  country,  that  Stein- 
"  horft  was  acquired  by  Britifh  money." 

Their 
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Their  ftatement  has  been  adopted  as  true, 
and  configned  to  the  pages  of  hiitory,  referring 
to  Smollet,  vol.  III.  p.  13 — Belmam,  vol.  I. 
p.  382.  But  this  affair  wearing  an  appear- 
ance fo  extremely  fufpicious,  and  the  Minifter 
refufing  any  fatisfactory  explanation,  it  is  no 
wondej  that  the  two  events  mould  have  been 
coupled  together  in  the  fpeeches  of  Parliament, 
as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  hiftory.  "  What 
"  can  we  reafon  but  from  what  we  know  ?" 
Mr.  Coxe,  however,  is  enabled,  from  the  pe- 
rufal  of  the  correfpondence  of  Titley,  Refident 
at  Copenhagen,  with  Lord  Harrington,  to  give 
a  decent  glofs  to  this  bulinefs.  A  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  at  this 
time  in  contemplation,  in  which  France  would 
probably  be  foon  involved.  This,  combined 
no  doubt  with  her  political  projeds  on  the 
eventual  demife  of  the  Emperor,  made  the 
Court  of  Verfailles  particularly  anxious  to  fe- 
cure  the  affiftance  of  the  fecondary  continental 
Powers.  Sweden  was  already  gained,  and 
great  offers  were  made  to  Denmark,  after  the 
affair  of  Steinhorft,  to  detach  that  kingdom 

alfo 
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alfo  from  the  Britifli  alliance.  A  fubfidy  of 
400,000  rix- dollars,  for  fix,  eight,  or  ten  years 
was  promiled  by  France,  who  required  no 
troops  in  return,  but  on  the  contrary  engaged 
to  fend  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  Denmark, 
in  cafe  of  attack.  The  King  of  Denmark, 
who  entertained  a  fixed  hatred  both  of  Sweden 
and  France,  communicated  thefe  proportions 
to  Titley,  at  the  fame  time  declaring  his 
readinefs  to  accept  lefs  advantageous  terms 
from  England.  On  which  the  Treaty  in 
queftion  was  fhortly  after  concluded  to  the 
mutual  fatisfadion  of  the  Courts  of  London, 
Copenhagen,  and  Hanover ;  though  the  quef- 
tion of  Lord  Carteret  ftill  remains  imrefolved — 
"  For  the  attainment  of  what  rational  end  or 
"  object  could  thefe  Danifh  troops  be  em- 
"  ployed  ?"  The  fubfidy  granted  was  clearly 
no  other  than  an  exorbitant  retaining  fee,  in 
the  view  of  another  continental  war,  with 
refpeft  to  which  Denmark  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, aft  precifely  that  part  which  her  in- 
terefts  at  the  time  ihould  be  deemed  to  require ; 
and  not  that  which  a  grateful  fenfe  of  her 

obligations 
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obligations  to  Britain  might,  in  oppofition  to 
her  prefent  intereft,  fugged— but  the  Lord/hip 
of  Steinhorji  ivas  ceded  to  Hanover. 

P.  680.     The  debate  on  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole's    motion   for  granting  a   parliamentary 
aid  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary  is  faid  to  be 
"  greatly  mifreprefented"  by  the  hiftorian  of 
the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  "  who/'  fays  Mr. 
Coxe,  «  obferves  HONEST  SHIPPEN  only 
tf  ventured  to  oppofe  this  wild  and  wanton 
'<  wafte   of  the   public  money.     To  fupport 
"  this  aflertion,    he   has    transferred  Viner's 
"  fpeech  to  the  firft  Seffion  of  the  next  Par- 
"  liament,  vol.  II.  p.  44-6."    Thus  is  a  trivial 
inadvertency,  which  could  anfwer  no  imagin- 
able purpofe  of  deception — viz.  the  mifplacing 
a  fingle  remark,  for  it  is   no  more,  of  Mr. 
Viner — magnified  by  the  malevolence  of  Mr. 
Coxe  into  an  artful,  wilful,  and  premeditated 
falfification  of  hiftory.     Had  the  miftake  in 
queftion,  which  implies  doubtlefs  fome  degree 
of  culpable  inattention,  been  pointed  out  in 
a  candid  and  gentlemanlike  manner,  it  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  hifto- 
c  rian, — 
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rian, — with  the  actually  concomitant  circum- 
ftances,  it  can  excite  only  his  pity  and  con- 
tempt. 

Thefe  are  all  the  pafTages  of  the  hiftory 
animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Coxe  which,  in 
the  judgment  even  of  that  vain  and  egotiftical 
writer  himfelf,  can  be  fuppofed  to  need  apo- 
logy or  defence ;  and  the  Public  at  large, 
from  whom  the  hiftorian  has  experienced  the 
moft  generous  indulgence,  will  now  decide 
how  far  they  affect  the  general  credit  of  the 
work,  and  the  reputation  and  integrity  of  th« 
writer. 
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THE  CAUSES  OF 

THE  MINISTERIAL  SECESSION, 

A.  D.  1717. 


JL  HERE  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  deve- 
lop, and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  interefting  in 
the  whole  compafs  of  hiftorical  difcuflion,  than 
the  fecret  views,  motives,  jealoufies,  cabals, 
intrigues  and  quarrels  of  Minifters.  The  only 
queftion  which  can  appear  to  pofterity  of  mo- 
ment, is  that  which  refpecls  the  political  me- 
rit or  demerit  of  the  meafures  actually  adopt- 
ed. The  great  celebrity  to  which  Mr.  Wai- 
pole  fubfequently  attained,  gives,  however,  a 
fort  of  artificial  importance  to  the  prefent  in- 
quiry ;  and  we  are  felicitous  to  know  how  far  fo 
great  a  man,  and  fo  great  a  ftatefman,  was  in- 
fluenced by  public,  and  how  far  by  private,  mo- 
B  tives, 
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tives,  in  joining  the  feceffion  from  the  Admi- 
niftration  at  this  periods  and  in  what  degree 
the  motives,  public  or  private,  in  which  the 
feceffion  originated,  were  laudable  or  juftifiable. 
The  ftate-papers  recently  publiflied  by  the  Rev. 
William  Coxe,  and  appended  to  his  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  throw  much  light  upon 
this  inveftigation :  and  though  the  public  mo- 
tives afcribed  in  the  HISTORY  to  Townmend, 
Walpole,  and  their  aflbciates,  appear  to  have 
exifted,  and  perhaps  to  have  predominated  in 
their  minds,  it  is  no  lefs  evident  that  they 
were  likewife  a&uated  by  thofe  perfonal  mo- 
tives which  in  the  former  editions  of  this  Work 
were  flightly  and  diftantly  touched  upon. 

On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the  Tory  faction 
were  not  merely  excluded  from  power,  but 
became  in  their  turn  the  objefts  of  party  re- 
venge and  political  perfecution.  Hatred  to  the 
Tories  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  almoft  the 
fole  principle  and  bond  of  union  amongft  the 
Whigs,  who  entertained  againft  each  other  a 
degree  of  animofity  little  inferior  to  that  which 
they  difplayed  againft  the  common  adverfary. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  late  reign,  the 
tarl  of  Sunderland,  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  abi- 
lity and  high  connections,  was  coniidered  as  the 

great 
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great  political  leader  of  the  Whigs  j    and   he 
had  flattered    himfelf  with  the  idea  of  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Miniftry.     His 
moft  formidable  rival  was,  apparently,  the  Earl 
of"  Halifax,  who  had,  in  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam, prefided  with  the  higheft  reputation  at  the 
Board  of  Treafury  ;  and  in  the  fubfequent  dif- 
tribution   of  places,   this  nobleman    was   rein- 
ftated   in   his    former   fituation.       But    it   was 
quickly  afcertained  that  he  poflefled  no  politi- 
cal influence  ;  and   his  refentment  and  difguft 
were  fo  openly  avowed  as  to  occafion  a  prevailing 
expectation  of  his  refignation.     The  true  rival 
was  Lord  Townihend,  connected  with  Walpole 
by  marriage  with  his  fifter,  and  who  had  found 
means  to  ingratiate  himfelf  into  the  confidence 
of  Baron  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian  Refident,  by 
whofe  advice  the  King  was  chiefly  actuated  in 
forming   the  new  minifterial  arrangements,  in 
which  the  poft  of  principal  Secretary  of  State 
was  affigned  to  Townfhend,  and  that  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
This   exalted   ftation    appeared    to  Sunderland 
only  as  a  fplendid  baniihment ;  and  viewing  the 
afcendency  of  Townfhend  with  aftonifhment  and 
indignation,  he  eagerly  wifned  to  engrofs,  or  at 
leaft  to  fhare,  the  fupreme  direction  of  affairs  in 
England.     On   the   death   of  the    Marquis  of 
B  2  Wharton, 
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Wharton,  he  was  recalled  from  Ireland,  and 
conftituted  Lord  Privy  Seal.  But  this  was  only 
the  footftep  of  his  ambition.  He  knew  that  on 
the  advancement  of  Townfhend  jealoufies  had 
immediately  arifen  between  the  English  Secre- 
tary and  the  Hanoverian  Minifters,  Bothmar, 
Bernftorf,  and  Robethon,  who  were  anxious  to 
retain  their  former  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  King.  Thefe  men  were  powerfully  fup- 
ported  by  the  famous  Melefma  Baronefs  of 
Schulenburg,  afterwards  created  Dutchefs  of 
Munfter  and  Kendal,  by  the  laft  of  which  titles 
(he  was  commonly  known — the  favorite  miftrefs 
of  the  King,  and  by  many  believed  to  be  fe- 
cretly  married  to  him — a  woman  of  great  art 
and  intrigue,  and,  as  there  is  abundant  proof, 
of  equal  rapacity  and  avarice  ;  but  highly  de- 
corous in  her  manners,  cautious  and  prudent 
in  her  external  deportment,  and  who  even 
afTefred,  and  perhaps  felt — for  all  thefe  qua- 
lities may  eafily  co-exift — a  zealous  attachment 
to  rtl'-pion;  being  perfectly  exa£t  in  her  devo- 
tions, and  conftantly  attending  the  Lutheran 
chapels  on  the  Sunday,  at  one  of  which  fhe  re- 
ceived the  holy  communion  with  re^uar  and 
extni'lary^itty.  Such  were  the  perfons  to  whom 
Sunderland  fcrupled  not  to  pay  his  court,  driv- 
ing, by  every  artifice,  to  infmuate  himfelf  into 

the 
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the  favor  of  the  Dutchefs,  of  whom  Walpole 
declared,  "  that  (he  was  fo  venal  a  creature, 
"  that  fhe  would  at  any  time  fell  the  King's 
"  honor  for  a  (hilling  to  the  higheft  bidder." 

In  the  fummer  of  1716  the  King,  with  his 
German  miftrefles  and  minifters,  repaired  to  the 
continent,  accompanied  by  iMr  Secretary  Stan- 
hope, who  was  as  yet  on  terms  of  perfect 
friendihip  and  confidence  with  Townlhend  and 
Walpole.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  which 
Sunderland  wifhed  and  waited.  Having  pre- 
vioufly  obtained  permiffion  of  the  King  to  go 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle  "  to  drink  the  waters  for 
"  his  health,"  he  arrived  in  a  fhort  time  at 
Hanover.  The  King's  vifit  to  the  continent 
was  undertaken  extremely  againft  the  inclina- 
tion, and  even  the  remonftrances,  of  Townlhend 
and  Walpole,  who  reprefented  fo  long  an  ab- 
fence  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
tereft  ;  and  they  were  doubtlefs  fenfible  it  might 
eventually  prove  at  lead  equally  injurious  to 
their  own.  So  early  as  July  30,  1716,  Mr. 
Walpole  wrote  to  Secretary  Stanhope  "  that 
"  there  was  reafon  to  believe  the  defigns  of 
"  Lord  Sunderland,  Cadogan,  &c.  were  carried 
"  farther,  and  were  better  fupported  than  they 
"  had  imagined  ;  that  all  the  foreigners  were 
B  3  «  engaged 
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"  engaged  on  their  fide  of  the  queftion,  and 
"  that  the  Dutchefs  of  Munfter  entered  into 
"  the  difpute  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal  and 
"  refentment  againft  them."  He  adds,  "  Never- 
"  thelefs  his  (i.  e.  Sunderland's)  profeffions  for 
"  an  entire  reconciliation  and  perfect  union  are 
"  as  ftrong  as  words  can  exprefs  ;  and  you  may 
"  be  jure  are  reciprocal."  Auguft  30,  he  writes 
to  Secretary  Stanhope,  "  Lord  Sunderland 
"  has  left  us,  and  will  Joan  be  u-ith  you.  We 
"  parted  with  all  the  profeffions  and  affurances 
<l  of  mutual  -friend  (hip  and  union  that  was 
"  poffible.  He  feemed,  indeed,  fenfible  of  the 
"  ill  confequences  of  the  meafures  he  had  been 
"  engaged  in." 

But  very  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Hanover, 
the  effefts  of  his  infidious  artifices  became 
fully  apparent,  and  in  a  mode  for  which 
Townfh^nd  and  Walpole  were  by  no  means 
prepared.  Stanhope,  a  frank  and  gallant  fol- 
dier,  had,  without  any  claim  or  pretenfion  on 
his  part,  been  recommended  by  Lord  Town- 
Ihend  to  the  office  he  occupied,  chiefly  from 
his  inexperience  and  fuppofed  incapacity  for 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs.  And  when 
the  defign  of  making  him  Secretary  of  State 
was  firft  communicated  to  him,  he  underftodd 

it 
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it  to  be  propofed  en  raillerie,  and  replied  in 
the  fpirit  of  pleafantry,  by  putting  his  hand  to 
his  fvvord :  nor  was  it  without  much  reluft- 
ance  that  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
confent  to  the  appointment.  A  perfect  cor- 
diality appears  to  have  fubfifted  between  Town- 
mend,  Walpole,  and  Stanhope,  till  the  event 
of  the  King's  departure  for  Hanover ;  and  he 
was  regarded  as  the  grand  barrier  againft  all 
intrigues  that  might  be  attempted  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Minifters  during  the  refidence 
of  the  King  in  Germany.  But  being  continu- 
ally near  the  perfon  of  the  King,  and  far  diftant 
from  his  colleagues,  he  foon  found  his  own 
independent  confequence.  By  the  noblenefs 
of  his  manners,  and  the  general  liberality  of 
his  fentiments,  he  gained  much  upon  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Sovereign,  while  his  folicitude  to 
fecure  and  extend  the  influence  he  had  now 
acquired,  his  fpirit  of  military  enterprife,  and 
deficiency  of  political  fagacity,  made  him  fa- 
cile and  open  to  every  fcheme  of  the  Hanove- 
rian Cabinet.  At  this  moment  arrived  Sunder- 
land,  who  with  far  fuperior  knowledge  and  ta- 
lents combined  a  fixed  determination  to  fup- 
plant  the  exifting  Miniftry,  by  feconding  and 
fupporting  without  referve  all  the  continental 
B  4  plans 
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plans  and  projects  of  the  Monarch.  By  his 
confummate  addrefs  he  foon  acquired  a  decid- 
ed afcendency  over  the  generous  and  unfuf- 
pe6Hng  nature  of  Stanhope,  and  rofe  by  rapid 
gradations  into  high  eftimation  with  the  King ; 
fo  that  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  he  had  fix- 
ed his  refidence  at  Hanover,  Count  Gyllenburg, 
the  Swedilh  Ambaflador,  fcrupled  not  to  pro- 
nounce him  "  the  fecret  mover  of  the  coun- 
"  cils  of  the  King  of  England,"  which,  at  this 
period,  were  equally  calculated  to  enrage  the 
Courts  of  Stockholm  and  Peterfburg,  however 
inimical  to  each  other  ;  the  firft,  by  the  violent 
and  unjuft  retention  of  Bremen  and  Verden  ; 
and  the  laft,  "  by  making  all  the  offers  imagin- 
*'  able" — to  ufe  the  words  of  Count  Gyllenburg 
to  Baron  Goertz,  Dec.  29,  1716 — "  to  acquire 
"  Bremen  of  the  King  of  Sweden  at  the  expence 
"  of  the  Czar,  who  is  to  be  the  facrifice  of  that 
"  acquifition."  And  the  Swedifli  Ambaflador 
elfewhere  fays,  "  that  if  the  preliminary  con- 
"  cerning  Bremen  was  fettled,  the  Englim  Mi- 
"  nifters  would  be  very  well  pleafed  to  retrieve 
"  the  falfe  ftep  they  had  made,  by  talking  loud- 
"  ly  of  the  defenfive  treaty  between  us,  and  by 
"  perfuading  the  nation  to  give  us  the  fuccors 
"  therein  ftipulated ;  they  might,  in  that  cafe, 

«  agree 
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"  agree  in  relation  to  what  fhould  be  taken 
"  from  the  Czar  by  way  of  reprifal  for  the  Swed- 
"  ifh  lofles  in  Germany." 

In  confequence  of  the  machinations  of  Sun- 
derland,  and  the  confequent  alienation  of  Stan- 
hope from  his  former  friends,  an  order  was 
unexpectedly  difpatched  (Nov.  1716)  for  the 
removal  of  Lord  Townfhend  from  his  office. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  foftening  letter 
from  Secretary  Stanhope,  announcing  his  Lord- 
fhip's  advancement  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ire- 
land, and  lamenting  that  the  impracticability 
of  his  Lordmip's  temper  did  not  permit  the 
King  longer  to  continue  him  in  his  former  poft. 
Lord  Townfhend  in  anger  refufing  to  accept  his 
new  appointment,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Me- 
thuen,  the  Lords  Orford,  Cowper,  &c.  declar- 
ing their  refolution  to  retire  with  him,  the 
alarm  of  the  Court  was  excited,  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  King  (Jan.  1717)  the  moll  fpeci- 
ous  apologies  were  made  by  Stanhope  and  Sun- 
derland  for  their  paft  conduct ;  and  the  King 
himfelf  condefcended  to  acknowledge  to  Town- 
fhend in  perfon  that  he  had  been  impofed  upon 
by  falfe  reports.  Moved  by  thefe  flattering  in- 
ftances  of  regard,  and  juftly  apprehenfive  of  the 
confequences  of  a  quarrel  amongft  the  Whigs, 

Townfhend 
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Townfhend  relinquished  his  intention  of  retiring 
from  public  life,  accepted  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land, and  a  general  reconciliation  feemed  to  take 
place.  But  the  good  underftanding  between  the 
different  members  of  Adminiftration  did  not  long 
continue.  The  King's  profeffions  of  favor  to 
Townfhend  and  Walpole  appeared  wholly  fal- 
lacious; the  confidence  of  the  King  being  evi- 
dently confined  to  the  Lords  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope.  New  divifions  took  place  ;  the  fup- 
port  given  by  Townfliend  and  Walpole  to  the 
meafures  of  Government  was  cold  and  formal. 
Sunderland  had,  by  unremitted  exertions,  great- 
ly increafed  his  parliamentary  intereft.  It  was 
thought  that  a  Whig  Adminiftration  might  be 
formed  without  the  aid  of  Lord  Townfliend  and 
his  adherents  :  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  there- 
fore, no  longer  wifhed  to  poftpone  his  difmiflion, 
which  took  place  immediately  on  the  debate 
relative  to  the  motion  of  fupply,  as  related  in 
the  narrative.  But  a  ftrong  effort  was  made  to 
gain  over  Walpole  to  the  party  of  the  Court ; 
his  parliamentary  talents  and  knowledge  of 
finance  being  now  very  confpicuous.  The 
King  repeatedly  refufed  to  accept  his  refigna- 
tion,  and  urged,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  con- 
tinuance in  office.  At  the  clofe  of  the  confer- 
ence both  the  King  and  the  Minifler  were  ob- 

ferved 
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ferved  to  be  extremely  agitated ;  but  though 
the  profpeft  was  highly  tempting  to  his  ambi- 
tion, the  fidelity  of  Walpole  to  his  engagements 
remained  unfhaken. 

The  conqueror  of  Almanara  now,  to  the  afto- 
niftiment  of  his  former  military  aflbciates,  put 
on  the  gown  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Sunderland,  the  life  and  foul  of  the  new  Admi- 
ftration,  was  conftituted  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  Mr.  Addifon  fucceeded  Mr. 
Methuen  as  the  other  Secretary ;  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Orford ;  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  Duke  of  Kingfton  Privy 
Seal — the  laft  office  vacated  by  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, who  was  now  regarded  as  Firft  Mi- 
nifter. 

The  treaty  with  Denmark,  by  which  Bremen 
and  Verden  were  ceded  to  Hanover,  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  agreed  in  confequence  to 
declare  war  againft  Sweden,  was  concluded  July 
1715,  when  Townmend  and  Walpole  were  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  power,  not  merely  with 
their  acquiefcence,  but  with  the  warm  appro- 
bation at  leaft  of  Lord  Townmend  j  the  two 

brothers 
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brothers  voluntarily  incurring  the  reproach  and 
refponfibility  of  the  innumerable  mifchiefs  which 
enfued  from  that  fatal  meafure  ;  which,  indeed, 
w-as  by  Townihend  vindicated  to  the  lateft  hour 
of  his  official  exiftence.  M.  Slingelandt,  after- 
wards Penfionary  of  Holland,  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  that  nobleman,  dated  March  loth 
1717,  excellently  fays  :  "  As  much  as  the  crown 
"  of  Great  Britain  is  fuperior  to  the  electoral 
"  cap,  fo  much  is  the  King  interefted  to  facri- 
"  fice  Bremen  and  Verden  for  a  peace,  rather 
"  than  continue  any  longer  in  a  war."  But 
Townmend,  in  anfwer,  profeffes  his  opinion, 
"  that,  without  any  partiality  to  the  pretenfions 
"  of  the  King,  but  fimply  with  a  view  to  the 
"  interefts  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Swe- 
"  den  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  retain  any  longer 
"  thofe  gates  of  the  Empire,  which,  fince  the 
<{  peace  of  Ifaftpbalia,  (he  has  never  made  ufe  of 
"  but  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  confufion 
"  and  diforder,  or  of  turning  Germany  from  the 
"  purfuit  of  its  true  interefts  againft  France. 
"  And  (he  adds)  I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
"  that,  for  the  advantage  and  tranquillity  of 
"  Europe,  the  King  of  Sweden  ought  to  be  de- 
**  prived  of  thofe  provinces  which  have  fupplied 
<c  him  with  the  means  of  doing  fo  much  raif- 
"  chief."  But,  admitting  thefe  obfervations  to 

be 
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be  as  true  as  they  are  hiftorically  falfe,  how  were 
the  gates  of  Bremen  and  Verden  more  danger- 
ous than  thofe  of  Wifmar  and  Stralfund  ?  That 
Walpole,  who  at  this  time  really  afted,  and  at 
all  times  affe&ed  to  aft,  a  fubordinate  part  in 
foreign  affairs,  ever  declared  himfelf  explicitly 
in  favor  of  this  invidious  and  dangerous  ufur- 
pation,  does  not  appear.  But  Horace  Walpole, 
in  his  well-known  pamphlet,  ftyled  "  The  In- 
"  tereft  of  Great  Britain  fteadily  purfued,"  has 
expatiated  on  the  fubjeft,  and  zealoufly  de- 
fended the  policy  of  this  moft  unjuft  purchafe. 
"  It  is  the  intereft  of  this  country,"  he  affirms, 
"  that  thofe  two  provinces,  which  command  the 
"  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Wefer,  the 
"  o-nly  inlets  from  the  Britifli  feas  into  Ger- 
"  many,  and  which,  in  cafe  of  any  difturbance 
"  in  the  North,  are  moft  capable  of  protefting 
"  or  interrupting  the  Britifh  trade  to  Ham- 
"  burgh,  mould  rather  be  annexed  to  the  King's 
"  ele&oral  dominions,  than  remain  in  the  hands 
"  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  has  frequently 
"formed  pretenfions  on  that  city;  or  of  Swe- 
"  den,  who  has  molefted  our  commerce  in  the 
"  Baltic."  That  it  was  of  any  political  mo- 
ment for  Great  Britain  to  contend  to  what 
continental  power  Bremen  and  Verden  Ihould 
belong,  is  an  extravagance  which  would  never 

have 
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have  been  heard  or  thought  of,  had  not  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  unfortunately  worn  the 
crown  of  Britain.  But  that  an  oppofition  of 
political  principle  entered  into  this  memorable 
conteft  between  the  Whig  Minifters  of  George 
I.  and  that  Townfhend  and  Walpole  were  not 
willing  to  go  the  fame  unwarrantable  lengths 
to  gratify  the  King's  Germanic  predile&ions, 
which  the  political  profligacy  of  Sunderland  and 
the  grateful  attachment  of  Stanhope  prompted 
them  to  adopt,  is  fufficiently  evident,  not  to 
fpeak  of  anterior  evidence,  from  the  general  te- 
nor of  the  correfpondence  recently  publifhed: 
and  it  now  remains  to  explain  the  chief  caufes 
of  the  difference  fubfifting  between  them  re- 
fpedling  the  fyftem  of  continental  politics. 

Certain  it  is,  that  Lord  Townihend  originally 
encouraged  the  idea  which  the  King  entertained 
of  cultivating  a  ftricl:  union  with  France,  in  op- 
pofition to  the  opinion  of  Sunderland,  and  even 
of  Stanhope.  But  a  defenfive  alliance  having 
been  concluded  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  (May 
1716),  that  Minifter  had  now  entirely  changed 
his  fyftem,  conceiving*the  French  alliance  in 
prefent  circumftances  to  be  unneceflary  and  un- 
advifable.  In  the  remonftrance  framed  by  the 
Cabinet  Minifters  previous  to  the  King's  vifit  to 

the 
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the  continent,  we  find  the  following  remarkable 
expreffions  : — "  Neither  can  any  doubt  be  made 
"  but  that  the  Regent  of  France,  who  has 
"  hitherto  left  no  engine  unemployed  to  defeat 
"  our  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and  whofe 
"  principal  aim  feems  to  be  to  gain  time  for 
"  putting  in  execution  the  defigns  he  has  form- 
"  ed  againft  his  Majefty,  will  eagerly  lay  hold 
"  on  fuch  an  opportunity  to  diftracl:  the  King's 
"  affairs,  either  by  fupporting  and  encouraging 
"  the  Jacobites  in  fome  attempt  here,  or  by 
"  amufmg  us  with  fpecious  and  infidious  propo- 
"  fals,"  &c.  And  Mr.  Poyntz,  fecretary  to 
Lord  Townmend,  declares,  in  a  letter  to  Ge- 
neral Stanhope,  Aug.  1716,  "that  his  Majefty 
"  knew  that  Lord  Townftiend  had  long  been 
"  of  opinion,  that  any  farther  engagements  with 
"  the  Regent,  particularly  with  refpeft  to  the 
"  Jucceffion,  would  only  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the 
"  Regent,  and  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  the 
"  King  greater  mifchief."  But  the  King — who 
entertained  higher  and  j utter  ideas  of  the  honor 
and  fincerity  of  the  Regent,  who  knew  that  the 
Emperor  regarded  his  new  acquifitions  of  ter- 
ritory in  Germany  with  a  jealous  e/e,  that  he 
had  mortally  offended  the  adverfe  Crowns  of 
Ruflia  .and  Sweden,  that  Denmark  was  a  feeble 
and  inefficient  friend,  and  Prufiia  a  fecret  and 

dangerous 
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dangerous   enemy — was  anxious  to  fecure  the 
fupport  of  France.     Several  delays,  arifing  mere- 
ly from  accidental  caufes,  concurred  to  protraft 
the  fignature  of  the  treaty,  which  the  King  was 
perfuaded  by  Lord  Sunderland  to  afcribe  to  the 
duplicity  of  Townmend,  who  had  been  inform- 
ed  by  letter  from  Stanhope,  Oa.   9th,  "  that 
"  the   fituation   of  affairs   in  the   North   made 
"  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  clofe  with  France." 
And,  Nov.  nth,  Stanhope,  by  the  exprefs  com- 
mand of  the  King,  wrote  to  Townmend  to  haft- 
en  the   fignature,  cenfuring  him   in   terms  not 
very  ceremonious  for  the  repeated  delays  that 
had    taken   place  as   the   effect  of  defign   and 
management.     This  letter  of  Stanhope  was  ac- 
companied by  another  from  Sunderland,  written 
in  a  ftyle  of  fingular  infolence,  and  fufliciently 
indicating   the   high   favor   and   confidence    to 
which  he  had  now  attained  with  the  King.     He 
acknowledges  "  that  he  was  originally  adverfe 
<c  to  this  alliance,  but  upon  bis  arrival  at  Hanover 
"  he   was    entirely   convinced    that  no   treaty 
"  could  be  more  glorious,  nor  more  advantage- 
"  ous,  under   the    circumftances   Europe   was 
"  likely  to  be  in  through  the  proceedings  of  the 
"  Czar,"  &c.  He  declares  "  that  from  his  con- 
*f  cern  for  the  King's  fervice,  he  muft  be  plain 
"  enough  to  fay,  that  Lord  Townfliend's  con- 

"  duct 
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"  duct  wants  to  be  explained,  and  that  he 
"  never  faw  the  King  refent  any  thing  fo  much 
"  as  the  delays  refpecting  the  fignature ;  his 
"  Majefty  thinking  not  only  Mr.  Secretary  Stan- 
"  hope  but  himfelf  not  well  ufed  in  that  affair. 
"  I  muft  not  too,"  fays  he,  "  omit  acquainting 
"  your  Lordfhip,  that  the  King  is  very  much 
"  furprifed  at  the  flrange  notion  that  feems  at 
"  prefent  to  prevail,  as  if  the  Parliament  was 
te  not  to  concern  themfelves  in  any  thing  that 
*e  happens  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  which 
"  he  looks  upon  as  not  only  expofing  him  to  all 
"  kinds  of  affronts,  but  even  to  ruin  ;  and  in- 
"  deed  this  notion  is  nothing  but  the  old  Tory 
"  one,  that  England  can  fubfift  by  itfelf,  what- 
"  ever  becomes  of  the  reft  of  Europe,  which 
"  has  been  fo  juftly  exploded  ever  fince  the_Re-. 
"  volution/' 

The  aftonimment  of  Lord  Townfhend  on  re- 
ceiving this  impertinent  extra-official  letter,  and 
his  refentment  at  the  conduft  of  his  friend  Se- 
cretary Stanhope,  in  fuffering  it  to  accompany 
his  own,  were  equally  great.  He  immediately 
wrote  a  very  ample  vindication  of  his  conduct 
to  the  King,  who  appeared  to  be  fatisfied  with  it. 
This  he  inclofed  to  Stanhope,  declaring  "  his 
"  heart  to  be  fo  full  with  the  thoughts  of  hav- 
c  « ing 
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"  ing  received  fuch  ufage  from  him  to  whom  he 
"  had  been  always  fo  faithful  a  friend,  that  he 
"  could  fay  no  more  at  that  time."  To  Lord 
Sunderland  he  did  not  deign  any  anfwer.  But 
though  the  charge  of  intentional  delay  in  this 
bufinefs  appears  to  have  been  unfounded,  it  was 
abundantly  clear  that  Townfhend  and  Walpole 
did  not  coincide  with  the  Hanoverian  Cabinet 
in  their  general  fyftem  of  politics.  While  Sun- 
derland and  Stanhope  were  willing  to  run  all 
hazards  for  the  prefervation  of  Bremen  and 
Verden,  Townfhend  and  Walpole  were  anxious 
for  the  prefervation  of  peace,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  good  underftanding  with  the  Emperor. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  Secretary  Stanhope 
wrote  an  extraordinary  difpatch  to  Lord  Town- 
mend,  informing  him  "  that  the  King  of  Den- 
"  mark  was  under  the  greateft  apprehenfions 
"  from  the  attempts  of  the  Czar,  then  with  his 
"  fleet  in  the  vicinity  of  Copenhagen,  and  who 
"  had  declared  that  he  would  quarter  his  troops 
"  in  the  Danifli  territories."  Sir  John  Norris 
was  at  this  time  with  a  Britifh  fquadron  in  the 
Baltic  ;  and  Stanhope  goes  on  to  fay,  "  that  M. 
"  Bernftorf  thought  it  neceffary  to  crufli  the 
"  Czar  immediately,  to  fecure  his  mips,  and 
"  even  to  feize  his  perfon,  to  be  kept  till  his 
"  troops  fhall  have  evacuated  Denmark  and 

"  Germany." 
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"  Germany."     Far  from  being  ftartled  at  this 
wild  and  defperate  propofal,  Stanhope  profefTes 
himfelf  "  in   his  nature  ever  inclined  to  bold 
"  ftrokes.     But,"  fays  he,  "  the  truth  is,  I  fee 
"  no  day-light  through  thefe  affairs.     We  may 
"  eafily  matter  the   Czar  if  we  go  brifkly  to 
<f  work,  and  this  be  thought  a  right  meafure; 
"  but  how  far  Sweden  may  be  thereby  enabled 
"  to  difturbus  in  Britain,  you  muft  judge.     The 
"  King  now  wifhes,  and  fo  doth  your  humble 
"  fervant  very   heartily,  that  we  had   fecured 
"  France."      Lord  Townfiiend,  after  confulting 
no  doubt  with  his  friend  Mr.  Walpole,  wrote 
immediately  and  in  the  utmoft  confidence  a  few- 
lines,  which  he  defires  may  remain  a  fecret  for 
ever.     He  conjures  Stanhope  "  not  to  confent 
<c  to  Sir  John  Norris's  remaining  in  the  Baltic 
"  beyond   the    ift    of   November,   nor   to   the 
"  King's  engaging   openly  in  the  affair  about 
"  the    Czar.      This   Northern    War,"   he   de- 
clares, "  will  be  their  ruin.     Is  it  poffible,"  fays 
he,  "  for  the  King   to   carry  it  on   with  only 
"  Denmark  on  his  fide,  fuppofing  even  the  in- 
"  tended   proje£fc   ihould    fucceed  ?    Would   it 
"  not,  therefore,  be  right  for  the  King  to  think 
"  immediately   how   to   make  his   peace  with 
"  Sweden,  even  though  he   ftiould  be  obliged 
"  to  make  fome  Jacrifice  in  obtaining  it  ?"   And 
c    2  in 
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in  his  public  difpatch  as  Secretary,  he  ftates  at 
large  his  reafons  why  a  rupture  with  Ruffia 
would  be  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  concludes  with  giving  it  as  the  opi- 
nion of  all  thofe  who  have  the  honor  to  be 
employed  in  his  Majefty's  fervice,  that  the 
King's  taking  any  farther  ftep  in  favor  of  Den- 
mark would  be  attended  with  infuperable  dif- 
ficulties ;  the  lead  of  which  might  be,  that  the 
whole  of  the  war  againft  Sweden  as  well  as 
Mufcovy  would  be  devolved  upon  his  Majefty. 

The  change  of  fentiment  in  Townfhend  and 
Walpole  relative  to  the  French  alliance  admits 
of  an  eafy  folution.  While  the  objeft  of  it  was 
defenfive,  and  calculated  merely  to  prevent  the 
Jacobite  party  from  receiving  any  fupport  from 
France,  it  was  highly  rational.  But  when  it 
was  relied  upon  as  the  means  of  offence,  and 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to  perfevere  in 
the  frantic  fchemes  of  the  Hanoverian  Cabinet, 
it  appeared  to  them  impolitic  and  odious.  In 
a  fubfcquent  letter,  October  16,  Lord  Town- 
friend  complains  to  Secretary  Stanhope  "  that 
"  the  miferable  and  diffracted  condition  into 
"  which  the  Northern  affairs  are  plunged,  gives 
<;  the  difcontented  and  enemies  of  the  King's 
"  government  hopes  that  they  may  be  able  to 

"  raife 
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"  raife  fome  difturbances  in  Parliament  on  that 
"  head  ;  and,"  }ie  adds,  "  your  humble  fervant 
"  and  yourfelf,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  are 
"  to  fuffer  in  this  attack,  though,  God  knows, 
"  we  have  had  no  direction  in  all  this  Nor- 
"  them  quarrel."  Strongly  fufpefting  never- 
thelefs,  or  rather  being  now  fully  apprifed  of 
Stanhope's  recent  convcrfion,  he  admoniflies  his 
friend  "  that  the  expecting  any  money  from  the 
"  Parliament  towards  carrying  on  that  war  is  a 
"  mere  delufion,  and  can  end  in  nothing  but 
"  breaking  the  King's  friend^  amongft  them- 
"  felves,  ruining  the  public  credit,  and  pre- 
"  venting  us  from  getting  into  a  method  of 
"  paying  the  nation's  debts." 

Mr.  Walpole  had  given  offence  to  the  King, 
not  merely  by  his  entire  coincidence  in  thefe 
fentiments,  but  by  his  pertinacious  refufal  to 
make  Parliamentary  provifion  for  certain  troops 
hired  by  the  Hanoverian  Minifters  of  Munfter 
and  Saxe-Gotha.  And  Horace  Walpole,  at 
this  time  Envoy  at  the  Hague,  fpeaks  in  a  dif- 
patch  to  England,  dated  O£lober  10,  of  "  the 
"  confufion  the  affairs  of  the  North  are  at  pre- 
"  fent  in.  The  letters  which  the  meflenger  car- 
"  ries,"  fays  he,  "  will  bring  you  an  account 
"  how  extremely  frighted  our  Minifters  at  Ha- 
c  3  "  nover 
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"  nover  are,  and  indeed  with  very  good  rea- 
"  fon."  And,  Oftober  21,  he  fays  "  that  a 
"  meflfenger  had  arrived  that  morning  with  re- 
"  peated  orders  for  him  and  Lord  Cadogan  to 
"  fign  with  the  Abbe  Dubois ;  and  the  only 
"  reafon  that  I  find  for  it  is,"  fays  this  Mi- 
nifter,  "  leaft  the  Czar  mould  become  mafter 
"  of  Mecklenburg.  I  cannot  for  my  life  fee 
*'  why  the  whole  fyftem  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
"  efpecially  in  relation  to  the  intereft  of  Eng- 
"  land,  muft  be  entirely  fubverted  on  account 
"  of  Mecklenburg.  God  knows  what  will  be 
"  the  confequence  of  fuch  politics."  So  ftea- 
dily,  in  the  opinion  of  this  dextrous  courtier, 
were  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time 
purfued.  The  King,  enraged  at  the  continued 
oppoiition  in  the  Engliih  Cabinet  to  the  fyftem 
of  Hanover,  withdrew  entirely  his  confidence 
from  Lord  Townfhend,  while  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope  rofe  daily  higher,  and  were  each  mo- 
ment more  firmly  fixed  in  the  royal  favor. 

But  another  caufe  of  diflatisfacHon  and  refent- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  King  was  the  court 
which  the  Englifh  Minifters  paid  to  the  Prince1 
of  Wales,  who,  though  conflituted  Regent 
during  the  abfence  of  his  father,  poifeiTed  lit- 
tle mare  of  his  paternal  affection  and  regard ; 

and 
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and  who  upon  all  occafions  affefted  to  fet 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party  in  oppofirion 
to  the  Court.  At  the  firft  Townihend  and  Wai- 
pole  were  treated  by  the  Prince  with  extreme 
referve  and  hauteur ;  but  by  degrees  fo  good  an 
underftanding  prevailed  between  them,  as  to 
excite  the  utmoft  jealoufy  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
vereign. And  (zd  November)  a  difpatch  was 
penned  by  Lord  Townfhend  to  Secretary  Stan- 
hope, which  fo  irritated  the  King,  that  the 
immediate  removal  of  that  Minifter  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  confequence,  had  not  the 
firft  emotions  of  his  anger  been  counteracted 
by  the  fuggettions  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope. 
The  difpatch  ftated,  "  that  by  command  of  his 
"  Royal  Highnefs  a  meeting  of  the  Lords  of 
**  the  Council  had  been  held,  to  confider  what 
41  heads  of  bufmefs  might  be  proper  and  necef- 
"  fary  to  be  laid  before  Parliament."  After 
mentioning  the  correfpondence  of  Goertz  and 
Gyllenburg,  he  declares  the  Lords  to  be  unani- 
moufly  of  opinion,  that,  confidering  the  obfti- 
nacy  and  inveteracy  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
the  poverty  and  weaknefs  of  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark, the  treachery  and  corruption  of  Pruffia, 
and  the  little  probability  there  is  of  any  cor- 
dial and  effe£tual  afliftance  from  the  Emperor 
at  this  jun6ture,  there  is  fcarce  any  profpect 
c  4  left 
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left  of  the  King's  extricating  himfelf  out  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  Northern  affairs  have 
plunged  him,  without  coming  to  a  better  un- 
derftanding  with  the  Czar — that  encouragement 
fhould  be  given  to  him  to  purfue  vigoroufly  his 
views  againft  Sweden,  and  that  upqn  no  ac- 
count mould  the  fquadron  under  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris  be  permitted  to  winter  in  the  Baltic.  The 
difpatch  reprefents  the  nation  as  fet  upon  re- 
ducing the  forces,  and  upon  eafing  themfelves 
of  the  burden  of  taxes ;  "  ftating  it  as,  in  their 
"  Lordfhips  opinion,  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
"  King's  fervice,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
"  the  Miniftersin  England  mould  be  verted  with 
"  full  difcretionary  powers  to  conduft  the  bu- 
"  finefs  here  treated  of  in  Parliament,  agree- 
"  ably  to  the  prefent  profpe£l  of  affairs,  in  cafe 
"  his  Majefly  does  not  return  in  time  to  open 
"  the  Seffion  in  perfon."  This  was  confidered 
as  equivalent  to  afldng  for  powers  to  defeat 
the  King's  projects  in  that  very  affembly  where 
alone  they  could  be  fupported  with  effect ;  and 
the  breach  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Hano- 
verian Minifters  became  from  this  moment  un- 
avoidable and  irreparable.  The  King  had  been 
flattered  with  the  belief  "  that  it  might  not  be 
"  impoflible" — to  ufe  the  words  of  Stanhope  to 
Lord  Townihend,  Oftober  16 — "  to  put  this 

"  Northern 
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"  Northern  bufinefs  in  fuch  a  light  as  may'in- 
"  duce  the  Parliament  not  to  look  upon  it  with 
"  indifference."      He    declared    that    no    time 
fhould   be   loft  in  trying  to   concert    meafures 
"  with  the  Dutch,  for  that  if  the  Czar  be  let 
"  clone  three  years  he  will  be  abfolute  mafter 
"  in   the   Baltic."     During  the  ftay  of  Horace 
Walpole,  who  was  himfelf  the  bearer  of  Lord 
Townfhend's   laft   difpatch,   appearances   were, 
notwithftanding  the  extreme  refentment  of  the 
Court   of   Herenhaufen,    feduloufly   preferved ; 
but  three  days  after  his  departure,  orders  were 
fent  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Townfliend.    Thefe 
were   accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Stanhope   to   Mr.   Walpole,   in    which  he  ex- 
prefles  his  "  hope  and  defire  that  he  would  en- 
"  deavour  to  reconcile  Lord  Townfliend  to  the 
"  alteration  that  had  taken  place.     The  King," 
he  fays,  "  will  no  longer  bear  him  in  the  office 
"  of  Secretary  be  the  confequence  what  it  will. 
"  Is  the  Whig  intereft,"  he  afks,  "  to  be  ftaked  in 
"  defence  of  fuch  a  pretenfion  ?  or  is  the  differ- 
"  ence  to  the  Whig  party  whether  Lord  Town- 
"  Ihend  be   Secretary   or   Lord    Lieutenant   of 
"  Ireland  tanti  ?"     There  is  little  doubt  of  the 
iincerity  of  Stanhope   in   wifiiing   Lord  Town- 
mend  to  accept ;    for  fuch  acceptance  muft  be 
conftrued  as  an  acquiefcence  in  his  own  politi- 
cal defeat.     Stanhope  and  Sunderland  would  of 

courfe 
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courfe  fucceed  to  the  chief  direction  of  affairs, 
and  the  Hanoverian  fyftem  would  at  leaft  not 
be  oppofed  by  Townihend  and  his  friends  if 
they  retained  their  places  and  preferments : 
neverthelefs,  Stanhope  plainly  avows,  that  if 
Townmend  and  Walpole  determine  after  all 
to  relinquifh  their  pofts,  they  may  be  fupplied, 
and  that  the  King's  affairs  may  flill  go  on  with- 
out their  affiftance.  <c  In  this  cafe,"  fays  he, 
"  the  King  hath  engaged  Lord  Sunderland  and 
*'  myfelf  to  promife  that  his  Lordfhip  will  be 
<s  Secretary,  and  that  I,  unable  and  unequal  as 
"  I  am  every  way,  fhould  be  Chancellor  of  the 
"  Exchequer — the  King  declaring  that  as  long 
t(  as  he  can  find  Whigs  that  will  ferve  him,  he 
"  will  be  ferved  by  them."  Lord  Townfhend 
peremptorily  declined,  in  a  handfome  letter  to 
the  King,  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  Wal- 
pole, in  anfvver  to  Stanhope,  protefted  that 
fome  parts  of  his  letter  aftoniihed  him  fo  much, 
that  he  knew  not  what  to  fay  or  think.  "  What 
"  could  prevail  on  you,"  fays  he,  "  to  enter  into 
"  fuch  a  fcheme  as  this*  and  appear  to  be  chief 
*c  actor  in  it,  and  undertake  to  carry  it  through 
"  in  all  events,  without  which  it  could  not  have 
"  been  undertaken,  is  unaccountable.  I  fwear 
f(  that  Lord  Townfliend  has  no  way  deferved 
"  it  of  you.  Believe  me,  Stanhope,  he  never 
"  thought  you  could  enter  into  a  combination 

"  againft 
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"  againft  him.  Confidering  all  the  clrcumftan- 
"  ces  and  manner  of  doing  this,  nobody  could 
ec  advife  him  to  accept  of  the  Lieutenancy  of 
"Ireland,  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
*c  authors  of  this  fcheme  either  thought  he 
"  would  or  defired  he  fhould." 

Stanhope,  however,  ftill  continued  to  urge, 
in  amicable  and  conciliatory  terms,  the  propri- 
ety and  neceffity  of  this  acceptance,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  fatal  difunion  among  the  Whigs  ; 
and  as  a  falvo  for  the  honor  of  the  King,  "  I 
"  hope,"  fays  he,  in  his  letter  to  Walpole,  Ja- 
nuary i ft  1717,  "that  you  will  grow  cooler 
c{  on  your  fide — that  even  my  Lord  Townlhend 
"  will  facrifice  his  refentment  to  the  public 
"good:"  and  January  16,  from  the  Hague, 
he  writes,  "  I  muft  and  do,  for  the  King's  fake, 
"  for  that  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  my  Lord  Town- 
fe  mend  himfelf,  moft  earneftly  repeat  to  you 
"  my  entreaties  that  you  will  difpofe  my  Lord 
"  TownQiend  to  accept  the  offcr  of  Ireland. 
"  I  am  at  liberty  to  afTure  you  in  the  King's 
"  name,  that  when  my  Lord  Townfhend  {hall 
"  have  accepted  of  Ireland,  if  in  fix  months, 
"  or  in  a  twelvemonth,  he  mould  like  better 
"  fome  other  poft  at  home  in  the  Cabinet 
"  Council,  that  his  Majefty  will  very  readily 
"  approve  of  any  fcheme  that  his  fervants  fliall 

"  concert 
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"  concert  for  placing  Lord  Townfhend  where 
"  he  {hall  like."  He  concludes  with  faying, 
"  I  have,  dear  Walpole,  a  very  clear  con- 
"  fcience  ±  and  whilft  I  am  confcious  to  my- 
"  felf  of  well  doing,  I  have  learnt  to  be  very 
"  eafy  in  mind  whatever  other  people  think  of 
"  me."  That  Stanhope,  a  man  of  great  and 
acknowledged  probity  and  finceriry  of  character, 
upon  the  whole  meant  honeftly  and  well,  can- 
not be  doubted.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  dan- 
gerous confequences  of  the  precipitate  ftep 
which  had  been  taken,  and  wilhed  to  prevent 
the  mifchief  going  farther.  The  Court  Whigs 
in  general,  though  offended  at  the  rude  dif- 
niiffion  of  Lord  Townfhend,  prefled  that  No- 
bleman to  accede  to  the  propofition  now  made. 
The  Penfionary  Heinfius  and  other  leading  men 
in  Holland,  joined  their  intreaties  to  thofe  of 
the  friends  of  both  parties  in  England.  The 
King  himfelf  on  his  arrival  condefcended  to 
apologife  to  him  for  whatever  (leps  had  been 
taken  to  his  prejudice,  and  acknowledged  that 
he  had  been  deceived.  Lord  Towniliend,  un- 
able to  refift  thefe  united  importunities,  at  length 
accepted  the  Vice-royalty,  and  remaining  in 
England,  affifted  as  ufual  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet.  But  cordiality  and  friendlhip 
were  for  ever  extinguiflied.  To  ufe  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Courtier  of  thofe  times,  Mr.  Brere- 

ton, 
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ton,  "  the  difference  between  the  two  parties 
"  was  regarded  as  a  trial  between  the  Englifli 
"  and  German  Councils."  And  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  ras  before  related,  the  fecond  difmiffion 
of  Lord  Townlhend  took  place,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  refignation  of  the  Walpoles,  Mr. 
Secretary  Methuen,  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  Earl  of 
Orford,  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  &c.  and,  after 
an  interval  of  apparent  perplexity  and  increafing 
difcontent,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  a 
nobleman  of  great  eloquence,  addrefs,  and  po- 
pularity. 

Lord  Townihend  bore  his  fall  from  power 
with  temper  and  dignity;  but  a  fixed  mutual 
refentment  and  averfion  from  this  time  fubfift- 
ed  between  Stanhope  and  Walpole,  which,  upon 
one  occafion,  broke  out  in  an  altercation  and  re- 
ciprocal crimination  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
fo  vehement  that  the  Houfe  was  obliged  to  in- 
terpofe  its  authority,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
difaftrous  confequences.  And  Mr.  Hungerford 
obferved,  "  that  it  became  the  Members  of  that 
"  Houfe,  after  the  Oriental  fafhion,  to  avert 
<c  their  countenances,  while  thefe  two  great  men, 
"  the  fathers  of  the  State,  were  thus  expofmg 
**  each  other's  nakednefs."  It  is  probable  that 
General  Stanhope  was  not,  on  fubfequent  re- 
flection, perfectly  fatisfied  with  his  own  conduct. 

According 
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According  to  an  anecdote  related  by  Profefibr 
Whifton,  of  this  military  Statefman,  after  re- 
maining a  long  time  one  day  in  a  mufing  pof- 
ture,  he  fuddenly  exclaimed  in  a  kind  of  agony, 
ft  Now  I  am  convinced  that  a  man  cannot  fet 
"  his  foot  over  the  threfhold  of  a  Court,  but 
"  he  muft  become  a  rogue."  It  may  be  remark- 
ed in  a  few  words,  as  a  ftriking  fequel  to  this 
minute,  perhaps  tedious,  detail,  that  after  the 
difgrace  of  Sunderland,  and  the  death  of  Stan- 
hope, no  fhadow  of  competition  remaining, 
Townfhend  and  Walpole  were  reinvefled  with 
the  full  powers  of  Government.  But  fcarcely 
had  they  attained  the  fummit  of  their  wiihes 
before  a  violent  jealoufy  arofe  between  thefe 
quondam  friends  ;  and  the  influence  of  Wal- 
pole at  length  prevailing,  Lord  Townfhend, 
after  a  long  protracted  ftruggle,  refigned  his 
offices,  and  retired  to  his  eftates  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  patted  his  remaining  years,  without 
once  vifiting  the  Metropolis,  highly  refpecl- 
ed  ;  amufing  himfelf  and  benefiting  the  coun- 
try around  him  with  his  agricultural  experi- 
ments ;  to  which  there  is  an  allufion  in  one  of 
Pope's  epiftolary  imitations  of  Horace, 

K  All  Townlhend's  turnips,  and  all  Grofvenor's  mines." 


ON 


THE  TREATY  OF  HANOVER, 

CONCLUDED  A.  D.  1725. 


J.  HE  Treaty  of  Hanover  was  more  than  half 
a  century  ago  ftyled  by  Lord  Chefterfield,  in  re- 
ply to  the  famous  pamphlet  of  Horace  Wai- 
pole,  its  chief  negotiator,  whom  he  humor- 
oufly  ftyles  Monfieur  Balance,  "  that  univerfal- 
*f  ly  exploded  treaty."  That  it  originated  in 
German  views,  German  hopes,  and  German 
fears,  is  indeed  fo  evident  to  thofe  who  are 
converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  the  times,  and  is 
fo  clearly  demonftrated  by  a  vaft  multiplicity 
of  papers,  tra&s,  fpeeches,  and  other  docu- 
ments, that  the  real  and  only  difficulty  now 
arifes  in  fele&ing  and  arranging  the  proofs  that 
exift,  fo  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  concife  and 
(hiking  point  of  view;  for  to  enter  into  te- 
dious 
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dious  and  elaborate  difcuffions,  interefting  only 
to  a  few  political  fpeculatifts,  would  be  mere 
wafte  of  time  and  paper.  In  the  Narrative 
the  leading  fa&s  alone  are  dated,  and  Mr.  Ho- 
race Walpole's  own  comment  upon  them,  and 
the  reader  is  left  to  draw  the  proper  conclu- 
fions.  This  has  the  appearance  at  leaft  of  can- 
dor and  caution.  Yet  has  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Houfe  of  Brunfwick  been  ftigmatized  by  a  late 
writer,  the  Rev.  VV.  Coxe,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  uncandid,  carelefs, 
fuperficial,  and  even  as  uniformly  faftious  and 
malignant.  And  the  utmoft  indulgence  which 
this  arrogant  Critic  can  allow  is,  that  the  Hifto- 
rian  has  been  "  mifled  by  the  eloquence  of  Pul- 
"  teney,  the  fpecioufnefs  of  Chefterfield,  and  the 
"  fophiftry  of  Bolingbroke." 

With  refpeft  to  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Ha- 
nover, in  particular,  Mr.  Coxe  has  the  boldnefs, 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  which  he  himfelf 
has  produced,  to  affirm,  "  that  there  has  been 
"  no  event  fmce  the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of 
"  Brunfwick  in  which  the  interefts  of  Hanover 
"  were  more  facrificed  to  thofe  of  England  than 
"  in  this  very  treaty,  which  then  raifed  fuch  an 
*c  outcry  againft  the  Walpole  Adminiftration, 
"  and  which  Hill  affords  a  theme  for  political  ob- 

"  loquy" 
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"  loquy"  The  ftrength  of  his  aflertions  are  no 
doubt  to  compenfate  for  the  weaknefs  of  his 
reafonings.  ift.  He  tells  us,  "  that  the  objeft  of 
"  the  treaty  was  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the 
"  Oftend  Company,  and  to  counteract  the  at- 
"  tempts  which  the  Emperor,  Spain,  and  Ruffia, 
"  were  accufed  of  carrying  on  in  favor  of  the 
"  Pretender."  As  to  the  abolition  of  the  Oftend 
Company,  it  was  fo  palpably  a  pretext  to  cover 
the  defigns  of  the  Court,  that  the  very  men- 
tion of  it  is  at  this  time  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Admitting,  however,  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
the  abolition  of  this  obnoxious  Company  to 
have  been  a  great  national  object,  was  it  fit  or 
proper  to  aim  at  its  accomplishment,  by  fetting 
the  Emperor  at  defiance,  and  combining  with 
half  the  Powers  of  Europe  againft  him  ?  With 
regard  to  the  project  faid  to  be  concerted  by 
the  two  Imperial  Courts,  in  conjunction  with 
Spain,  for  placing  the  Pretender  upon  the 
Throne  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted, that  dangerous  defigns  were  in  agitation, 
which  it  was  doubtlefs  neceffary  to  counteract. 
But  how  did  thofe  hoftile  defigns  originate  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  Courts  ? 
How,  but  from  the  multiplied  caufes  of  offence 
given  for  a  long  feries  of  years  by  the  King 
of  England  to  thofe  great  and  powerful  Courts  ? 
D  It 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Treaty  of  Hano- 
ver, confidered  merely  as  a  part  of  the  Hano- 
verian fyftem,  was  an  abfurd  or  impolitic  mea- 
fure.  It  evidently  behoved  the  Britifh  Go- 
vernment to  guard  againft  the  defigns  of  thofe, 
who,  incited  by  the  mod  wanton  and  flagrant 
provocations,  had  become  our  enemies.  But 
the  general  political  fyftem  of  which  the  Treaty 
of  Hanover  was  an  eflential  part,  and  a  necef- 
fary  confequence,  labors  under  the  indelible  re- 
proach of  being  a  mod  pernicious,  unjuft,  and 
prepofterous  fyftem  ;  and  in  that  view  only  was 
the  Treaty  in  queftion  ever  regarded  by  any 
enlightened  or  equitable  pcrfon,  as  the  proper 
fubjecl:  of  political  reprobation,  fo  that  Mr. 
Coxe  intirely  miftakes  the  very  ground  which 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  queftion,  And  this  is 
again  abundantly  manifeft  from  the  fecond  ar- 
gument which  he  adduces,  to  prove  that  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover  was  a  Treaty  in  which 
the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  were  fteadily 
purfued,  viz. — "  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
"  interefts  of  the  Electorate,  to  the  opinions 
"  and  remonftrances  of  the  German  Minifters, 
"  and  even  to  the  inclination  of  the  King." 
All  this  may  be,  and  indeed  appears  to  be,  very 
true,  but  Mr.  Coxe's  conclufion  is  not  the  lefs 
abfurd.  When  it  is  fo  repeatedly  faid,  that 

"  the 
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"  the  helm  of  the  Britifli  Government  was  fteer- 
"  ed  by  the  Hanoverian  rudder,"  it  is  not  meant 
that  the  interefts  of  the  good  people   of  that 
Electorate  were  ever  confulred  in  the  political 
meafures  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Herenhaufen, 
but  the  perfonal  aggrandizement  of  the  Elector. 
The  disinclination  of  the  King  arofe  not  from 
any  latent  attachment  to  the  interefts  of  Great 
Britain,   but,    as    Mr.    Coxe  -himfslf  acknow- 
ledges, f(  from  a  dread  of  being  put  under  the 
"  ban  of  the    Empire."     The   interefts  of  the 
Electorate,  as  diftinguifhed  from   thofe  of  the 
Elector,  were  no  doubt  facrificed,   becaufe   in 
confequence  of  the  Treaty  the  country  was  in 
danger  of  immediate  invafion ;  and  the  King's 
German    Minifters,   who   dare   not   open    their 
mouths  on  the   fubjeft   of  Bremen   and  Ver- 
den,  might  well  be  allowed  to  exclaim,  "  that 
"  the   King  was  expofing  his  Hanoverian  do- 
"  minions  for  the   fake  of  a  few  branches  of 
"  the  Englim  trade."      In   their   folicitude   to 
effe£t   an   accommodation    with  the   Emperor, 
they  forcibly  felt   the   injuftice   and   abfurdity 
of  the  Englifli  claims  refpecling  Oftend.     That 
the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  in  one  view,  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  interefts  of  England,  and  in  another 
view  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  Hanover  ;  and  yet 
that  it  was  juftly  liable  to  the  fevereft  animad- 
D  2  verfion, 
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verfion,  as  originating  in  a  fyftem  moft  ruinous 
and  fatal,  is  a  paradox  of  which  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Coxe  appears  unequal  to  the  folution.  But, 
not  to  notice  farther  the  weak  and  futile  reafon- 
ings  of  this  felf-conceited  and  felf-c'onfuted  wri- 
ter on  this  topic,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  which  now  offers,  to 
ftate  fomewhat  more  at  large,  than  the  nature  of 
a  general  hiftory  would  allow,  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars in  confirmation  of  the  uniform  tenor 
of  the  narrative  j — not  furely  from  motives  of 
"  malignity"  or  even  of  idle  petulance,  but 
from  a  real  and  earned  wi(h  to  infufe  more 
widely  rational  ideas  of  policy  into  the  minds  of 
men,  and  to  induce  them  with  greater  vigilance 
to  guard  againfl  the  artful  and  infidious  defigns 
of  ambitious  and  unprincipled  politicians,  who 
pretend  to  confult  "  fteadily  and  invariably"  the 
welfare  and  advantage  of  the  country,  while 
their  meafures  are  framed  and  calculated  only 
to  create  confufion  and  difcord,  to  fpread  wide 
the  flames  and  to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of 
war. 

The  policy  of  the  Englifti  Government,  at  the 
acceflion  of  George  I.  was  fimple  and  obvious. 
All  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  were  at  this 
period  difpofed  to  maintain  the  relations  of 

peace 
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peace  and  amity  with  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain.  The  power  and  profperity  of  the  nation 
were  very  great,  and  its  reputation  flood  pro- 
portionably  high ;  the  proje&s  of  the  Jacobites 
had  been  completely  difconcerted  by  the  death 
of  the  Queen ;  the  new  Monarch  had  been  re- 
ceived with  general  acclamation ;  a  mild  and 
liberal  conduct  at  home,  combined  with  an  equi- 
table and  generous  policy  abroad,  was  alone 
wanting  to  make  England  the  arbitrefs  of  Eu- 
rope. By  errors  the  moft  grofs  and  fatal,  in 
a-mort  time  the  King  of  England  found  himfelf 
furrounded  with  an  hoft  of  foreign  and  domeftic 
enemies,  and  he  boldly  launched  himfelf  and 
the  nation  on  "  a  fea  of  troubles,"  efcaping 
political  fhipwreck  through  the  unmerited  favor 
of  fortune,  much  more  than  by  any  efforts  of 
virtue  or  of  wifdom. 

Mr.  Coxe  has  on  the  contrary  affirmed,  with 
a  view,  doubtlefs,  to  evade  thefe  confequences, 
"  that  no  Prince  ever  afcended  a  throne  in  more 
"  critical  circumftances,  and  with  lefs  appear- 
"  ance  of  a  quiet  reign,  than  George  I."  Me- 
moirs of  Walpole,  Vol.  I.  p.  5 1 .  And  to  fupport 
this  affertion,  he  takes  a  general  furvey  of  the 
fituation  of  the  different  continental  Powers, 
ferving  only  to  difcover  his  exceilive  ignorance 
D  3  of 
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of  the  political  ftate  of  Europe  at  that  period, 
as  a  few  curfory  remarks  will  abundantly  fuffice 
to  mow.  Though  an  eager  defire  to  end  his 
days  in  peace  was  the  moft  ftriking  characler- 
iftic  of  the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.  Mr.  Coxe 
reprefents  that  Monarch,  contrary  to  all  evi- 
dence and  all  credibility,  at  feventv-feven  years 
of  age,  cc  as  waiting  and  watching  for  a  favorable 
"  opportunity  ot  pouring  in  the  whole  force  of 
"  France  to  promote  the  reftoration  of  the 
"  Pretender."  The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  who 
had  actually  offered,  through  the  medium  of 
Count  Konigfeg,  his  Ambaffador,  any  number  of 
troops  that  might  be  wanting  to  fecure  the  Ha- 
noverian fuccetfion,  Mr.  Coxe  fays  "  may  be  fairly 
''fuppojid  rather  inimical  than  otherwife  to  the 
"  interefts  of  George  I,  whofe  growing  influ- 
"  ence  in  Germany  he  watched  with  a  jealous 
"  circumfpeclion."  Whereas  all  the  caufes  of 
jealoufy  arofe  fublequent  to  the  Acceffion,  and 
the  Elector  was  regarded  as  a  Prince  fo  un- 
ambitious, that  Mr.  Coxe  himfelf  informs  us, 
"  he  was  believed  to  be  indifferent  to  his  own 
"  elevation  to  the  Throne  of  Britain."  From 
thefe  motives,  and  a  fear  of  offending  the  Pre- 
tender, Mr.  Coxe  tells  us,  "  that  the  Emperor 
"  refufed  to  guarantee  the  Proteftant  fucceffion 
"  at  the  peace  of  Raftadt,"  though  it  is  noto- 
rious 
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rious  that  this  refufal  proceeded  entirely  from 
his  refentment  at  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
Englifli  Court,  whofe  interference  at  the  Treaty 
of  Raftadt  he  would  not  fuffer  in  any  fhape 
whatever.  No  umbrage  at  this  refufal  was  ever 
expreffed  by  the  Court  of  Herenhaufen,  which 
knew  and  approved  the  refentment  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  whofe  guarantee  of  the  Brunfvvick 
fucceflion  was  granted  early  in  the  new  reign, 
without  the  leaft  difficulty  ;  and  George  I.  not- 
withftanding  their  fubfequent  political  differ- 
ences, always  retained  a  high  perfonal  regard 
for  the  Emperor.  In  a  difpatch  from  M.  Pozo- 
bueno,  the  Spanifh  Ambaffador,  to  the  Due  de 
Ripperda,  May  1726,  he  fays,  "  Befides  thefe 
"  fubjefts  of  difquiet,  the  King  of  England  feels 
"  no  lefs  chagrin  in  having  loft  the  confidence 
"  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he  fo  much  loves 
"  and  efteems." 

Mr.  Coxe  farther  affures  us,  "  that  the  Em- 
"  peror  well  knew  the  party  in  England  which 
(t  favored  the  accemon  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunf- 
"  wick  to  be  extremely  weak."  This  is,  indeed, 
intelligence  extraordinary ;  for  during  the  whole 
of  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne, 
as  we  learn  from  all  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times, 
without  exception,  the  fecurity  of  the  Pro- 
D  4  teftant 
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teftant  fucceffion  in  the  Brunfvvick  line  was  the 
grand  idol  of  the  Englifh  nation,  which  was 
alfo  indefatigable  in  its  endeavors  to  eftabliih 
the  fame  order  of  fucceffion  in  Scotland ;  nor 
were  the  Jacobites  able,  in  a  Jingle  inftance, 
to  refift  the  meafures  alternately  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Whigs  and  Tories  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  great  political  object.  The  Act 
of  Settlement  itfelf  was  the  act  of  a  Tory  Minif- 
try  and  a  Tory  Parliament;  and  the  mere  fuf- 
picion  of  a  defign  entertained  by  the  laft  Tory 
Adminiftration  of  Queen  Anne  to  fubvert  that 
fucceffion,  though  contradicted  by  their  public 
conduct  as  well  as  their  public  profeffions,  threw 
the  nation  into  a  flame,  and  the  King  ultimately 
fucceeded  to  the  Crown,  not  only  without  op- 
pofition,  but^vxith  univerfal  applaufe  and  accla- 
mation :  it  was  the  fubfequent  perfecution  of 
the  Tories  which  loft  him  the  affections  of  half 
his  fubjects.  Mr.  Coxe,  indeed,  fpeaking  of 
the  general  perfuafion  of  the  Whigs,  "  that 
t(  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  had  not  the  death  of 
"  the  Queen  prevented  their  fchemes,  would 
"  have  fet  afide  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  in- 
"  troduced  a  Popifh  Sovereign  on  the  throne" 
(Memoirs,  p.  69),  adds,  "  it  muft  be  confeffcd 
t(  that  documents,  now  become  public,  place 
"  thefe  facts  in  fo  clear  a  light,  as  to  render 

"  them 
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"  them  abfolutely  incontrovertible."  But,  as 
we  are  ftill  left  in  ignorance,  in  what  collection 
of  ftate  papers  or  public  library  thefe  "  public 
documents"  are  to  be  found,  Mr.  Coxe's  own 
affertion,  or  confefjion  of  faith,  will  do  very  little 
towards  removing  the  incredulity  of  political 
unbelievers.  This  conviction  was,  in  Mr.  Coxe 
himfelf,  a  very  recent  one ;  for,  twenty  pages 
only  previous  to  the  above  obfervation,  he  af- 
firms of  Lord  Oxford,  "  that  the  fchemes  of 
"  the  Pretender's  partizans,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
*c  Aft  of  Settlement,  were  directly  over-ruled 
"  or  indirectly  counteracted  by  that  nobleman, 
"  who,  notwithftanding  his  junction  with  the 
f<  Jacobites,  for  the  Jolt  purpofe  of  making  a 
"  peace,  and  maintaining  his  ground  againft 
"  the  Whigs,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
"  wimed  to  fruftrate  the  provifions  of  the  Aft 
"  of  Settlement."  And  of  his  celebrated  col- 
league in  office  he  fays,  "  To  attempt  to  fa- 
"  thorn  the  politics  and  unqueftionably  trace 
"  the  defigns  of  the  artful  and  unprincipled  Bo- 
"  lingbroke,  would  be  difficult  even  at  this  time, 
"  when  party  prejudicies  have  fubfided,  and 
"  when  many  lights  have  been  thrown  upon 
"  his  conduct."  It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Coxe  (Memoirs, 
p.  199)  again  contradicts  himfelf,  and  affirms, 

that 
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that  "  notwithftanding  Lord  Bolingbroke's  pofi- 
"  tive  aflfurances  to  Sir  Win.  Wyndham,  it  is 
<f  now  afcertained  beyond  the  finalleft  doubt, 
"  that  Bolingbroke  had  entered  deeply  into  the 
"  defigns  formed  ^t  the  clofe  of  the  Queen's 
"  reign,  for  the  reftoration  of  the  Pretender," 
declaring  "  the  whole  plan  and  progrefs  of  this 
*f  confpiracy  to  be  clearly  and  unequivocally 
<f  detailed  by  Marfhal  Berwick."  But  the  Me- 
moirs of  that  nobleman  may  be  fearched  in  vain 
for  proofs  of  this  aflertion.  After  detailing  the 
circumftances  which  demonftrated  the  hypocrify 
of  Oxford,  he  fays  (Vol.  II.  p.  192)  "  that  they 
"  — i.  e.  the  Jacobite  party — exerted  themfelves, 
"  and,  by  means  of  Lady  Maiham,  prevailed 
"  upon  the  Queen  to  remove  the  Lord  High- 
"  Treafurer,  as  it  was  not  pnffiblc  to  conduct  the 
"  affair  properly  while  he  remained  in  office  ; 
"  the  other  Minifters  did  not  doubt  of  being 
"  able  to  carry  on  their  projects  without  oppofi- 
"  tion  :"  i.  t.  the  other  Minifters  aflured  the 
Court  of  St.  Germains,  as  Oxford  before  them 
had  done,  that  they  did  not  doubt  of  effecting 
the  reftoration  of  the  pretended  King,  although 
Lord  Bolingbroke  was  at  this  very  time  em- 
ployed in  framing  a  Bill,  denouncing  the  pe- 
nalties of  high-treafon  againft  fuch  as  mould 
enlift  or  be  enlifted  in  the  fervice  of  the  Pre- 
tender, 
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tender,  a  price  being  alfo  fet  upon  his  head  by 
royal  proclamation.  The  obvious  policy  both  of 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  was  to  atnufe  the  Jaco- 
bites, in  order,  conjun£Hy  with  the  Tories,  to 
fecure  a  majority  in  Parliament.  Bolingbroke 
was  unqueftionably  poffefled  of  greater  talents 
than  Oxford  ;  he  had  more  political  courage, 
and  proportionably  lefs  principle ;  fo  that  there 
was  juft  ground  of  alarm  and  apprehenfion, 
though  there  exifts  not  the  flighted  proof  of 
his  having  a6tually  formed  any  fixed  or  ferious 
defign  of  fubvening  the  Proteftant  fucceffion. 

With  refpecl  to  the  fingular  notion  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Coxe,  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Hanoverian'  party  in  England,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  tells  us  (Memoirs,  Vol.  II.  p.  194)  that 
King  George,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  was  re- 
ceived with  every  poffible  demonftration  of  joy. 
"  It  would  have  been  an  eafy  matter  for  him  in 
"  the  beginning,"  fays  this  great  man,  "  to  con- 
"  ciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  for  this  ptir- 
<f  pofe  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  avoid 
a  declaring  for  any  party,  and  to  look  upon  all 
"  the  Englifli  as  being  equally  his  fubje£ts." 
And  in  regard  to  another  opinion,  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Coxe,  <c  that  Louis  XIV.  was  waiting  and 
"  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  pouring  in 

"  the 
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<c  the  whole  force  of  France,  to  promote  the  re- 
"  fioration  of  the  Pretender/'  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick informs  us,  Vol.  II.  p.  193,  "  that,  on  the 
"  death  of  the  Queen,  the  King  of  France  fent 
"  M.  de  Torcy  to  the  Pretender,  who  had 
"  arrived  incognito  at  Paris,  to  perfuade,  and, 
"  if  neceflary,  to  compel  him  to  return  to  his 
"  ufual  refidence  at  Bar,  in  Lorraine."  And, 
even  when  difcontent  and  difaffe&ion  began 
to  mew  themfelves  formidable  in  England,  the 
French  Monarch  "  perfifted  in  his  refolution 
"  not  to  furnifli  any  troops  for  the  expedition 
"  in  contemplation."  The  refolution  of  the 
Pretender  to  embark  for  Great  Britain  was  dif- 
approved  by  him  ;,  and  though  fanguine  hopes 
were  cherifhed  of  affiftance  from  Sweden,  "  Louis 
"  adhered,"  fays  M.  Berwick,  "  ftri&ly  to  his 
"  firft  principle,  and  no  argument  was  able  to 
"  engage  him  to  furnim  the  fuccors  required," 
p.  203 — 10.  "  All  being  tired  of  war,"  fays  M. 
Berwick  in  a  memorial  addrefled  to  the  Court 
of  St.  Germains,  "  think  only  of  living  in  peace, 
"  which  nothing  but  abfolute  neceffity  can  in- 
<c  duce  any  Prince  to  break"  "  The  Duke  of  Or- 
"  leans,"  fays  Lord  Stair,  "  owned  that  he  knew 
"  of  the  Pretender's  defign,  and  that  the  King 
"  had  been  much  prefled  to  affift  him,  but  had 
"  refufed  ;  that,  however,  the  Pretender  had  re- 

"  folve'd 
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"  folved  to  try  his  fortune,  but  he  was  well 
"  affured  his  proje£ts  would  come  to  nothing  ;" 
Hardwick  State-Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  541*. 

Will 

*  While  thefe  remarks  were  a&ually  printing  off,  the  Boling- 
broke  Papers  recently  publifhed  by  Mr.  Parke  were  tranfmitted 
to  the  writer  by  favor  of  a  nobleman,  whofe  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  this  country  is  very  accurate  and  extenfive.  Thefe  Pa- 
pers contain  the  moft  demonftrative  proofs,  that  no  fuch  plots 
and  confpiracies  ever  exifted  as  Mr.  Coxe,  and  other  writers 
of  the  fame  clafs,  have  dreamed  about.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  nobleman  to  whom  the  writer  owes  this  obligation,  was  on 
terms  of  the  ftrifteft  intimacy  with  the  late  Earl  of  Orford  j  and 
though  no  lefs  defirous,  probably,  than  Mr.  Coxe,  that  juftice 
fhould  be  done  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  is  far 
above  the  literary  arts  of  rifking  random  afiertions,  adopting 
vifionary  hypothefes,  or  loading  other  perfons  with  unmerited 
reproach,  for  the  purpofe  of  concealing  or  palliating  the  fail- 
ings of  a  great  and  dignified  character. 

The  plain  and  evident  truth  is,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  talents,  of  ftrong  paffions,  of  afpiring  riews, 
little  reftrained  by  fear  or  principle,  had  thrown  himfelf,  with- 
out referve,  into  the  arms  of  the  Tory  party.  Perceiving  him- 
felf the  obje6l  of  the  dread  and  delegation  of  the  Whigs,  he  foon 
contracted  a  reciprocal  and  implacable  hatred  againft  cthem ; 
and,  though  entirely  free  from  that  miferable  taint  of  religious 
bigotry  which  characterifed  the  genuine  high-church  faction, 
he  was  prompted,  both  by  rancor  and  policy,  to  pufh  things  to 
extremity,  in  order  at  once  to  crum  his  enemies,  and  reanimate 
his  friends,  then  newly  rifmg  to  popularity ;  adopting,  from  the 
ncceffity  of  his  fituation,  though  naturally  open  and  generous  in 

his 
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Will  Mr.  Coxe  ftill  maintain  his  original  ptfi- 
tions  ?    This   will  indeed    be   an  arduous   tafk. 

Or 


his  difpofition,  and  daring  in  his  infidelity,  the  hypocritical  and 
contemptible  cant  of  the  church  being  in  danger.  He  defpiled 
the  indecifive  and  myfierious  policy  of  Oxford,  and  aimed,  by 
the  moll  vigorous  and  refolute  mealures,  to  fecure  iuch  a  per- 
manent afcendency  to  the  Tories,  as  mould  reduce  the  Whigs  to 
a  ftate  of  political  infignificance,  and  compel  the  Court  of  He- 
renhaufen  to  abandon  that  favorite  connexion.  "  The  Queen 
"  has  it  now  in  her  power,"  he  tells  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
then  Ambaflador  at  Paris  (April  1713),  "to  eftablifh  fuch 
"  a  plan  as  (he  may  purfue  for  the  reft  of  her  reign."  And  in 
another  difpatch,  more  explicitly,  "  I  cannot  help  faying,  in  the 
"  fullnefs  of  my  foul,  to  your  Grace,  that  if  we  do  not  ellablifh 
"  ourfelves,  and  the  true  intereft  of  our  country,  it  is  the  Queen's 
"  and  Treafurer's  fault ;  the  clamor  of  Jacobitifm  feems  to  be 
"  the  only  refource  of  our  enemies."  Had  the  Queen  furvived 
a  few  years  longer,  the  great  political  ability  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
directed  to  this  end,  viz.  the  permanent  aggrandizement  of  the 
Tories,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  ultimately  fuccefs- 
ful.  Since  the  fatal  bufinefs  of  Sacheverel,  the  Tories  were  be- 
come the  popular  party  j  but  the  excellent  underftanding  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke  could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
peal the  A£l  of  Settlement  muft  terminate  in  ruin ;  for,  as  the 
popularity  of  the  Tories  was  founded  in  the  prevailing  folly, 
or  rather  madnefs,  respecting  the  danger  of  the  Church,  a  mea- 
fure  openly  and  avowedly  calculated  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
Popifh  Pretender  to  the  Throne,  would  inftantly  and  inevitably 
transfer  that  popularity  to  the  Whigs,  who,  as  Lord  Boling- 
broke with  his  characteriftic  ingenuoufnefs  remarks,  "  made 
"  the  fame  factious  ufe  of  the  fuppofed  danger  of  the  Protellant 

"  fucceiuon 
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Or  will  he  acknowledge  his  ignorance  and  in- 
competency?  This,  after  fuch  an  oftentatious 

parade 

"  fucceifion  as  the  Tories  had  endeavoured  to  do  of  the  fuppofed 
"  danger  of  the  Church."  (Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham.) 
The  general  conclufions  to  be  deduced  from  thefe  obfervations, 
corroborated  by  the  iubfequent  extracts  prornifcuoufly  feleded 
from  a  moft  voluminous  correlpondence,  is,  that  Lord  Boling- 
broke  was  not  guilty  of  the  "  treafonous  defigns"  attributed  to 
him ;  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  aflbciates  acted  in  the 
fpirit  of  party  and  not  of  patriotifm  in  the  impeachment  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  new  King 
was  eflentially  erroneous,  and  equally  incompatible  with  wifdom 
and  magnanimity.  Upon  all  thefe  topics  Mr.  Coxe  decides  very 
differently  ;  but  this  anfwer  to  Mr.  Coxe  is  not  written  for  the 
purpofe  of  perfonal  or  frivolous  altercation.  To  confute  Mr. 
Coxe  is  a  poor  triumph  indeed  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  con- 
firm and  ftrengthen  the  leading  pofitions  in  the  hiftory,  in  order 
to  guard  it  againft  the  attacks  of  more  formidable  affailants. 
Mr.  Coxe  is  not,  indeed,  without  his  peculiar  and  diftinClive 
fpecies  of  merit  ;  "  commas  and  points  he  fets  exactly  right," 
and  knows  better  than  any  one  whether  a  debate  was  poftponed 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  and  whether  a  particular  queftion  wa» 
carried  by  a  great  majority,  or  without  any  divifion. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Prior,  then  refident  at  Paris,  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  dated  Auguft  1/12,  he  fays,  "  that  the  young 
"  gentleman — /'.  e.  the  Pretender — is  gone  to  Chalons  very 
"  melancholy,  but  much  refigned."  In  September,  the  Pre- 
tender being  then  at  Bar,  Mr.  Prior  remarks,  "  there  is  not 
"  one  thing  that  young  man  can  do,  nor  one  word  he  can  fay, 
"  but  will  be  told  by  Lorraine  to  the  Emperor,  and  from  that 

"  Court 
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parade  of  knowledge,  will  be  ftill  harder.  It 
can  afford  no  pleafure  to  expofe  imbecility 

and 

"  Court  will  be  communicated  to  the  Whigs  in  England."  This 
furely  is  fuffi cient  to  clear  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  from  the  charge 
of  acting  in  concert  and  collufion  with  the  Court  of  London. 
In  the  month  of  February  1713  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  informs 
Lord  Bolingbroke  "  that  feveral  Englifh  gentlemen  of  the  St. 
"  Germaine's  Court  have  afked  to  vifit  him,  among  whom  was 
"  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  but  he  had  let  them  understand  that  he 
"  defired  to  be  excufed."  Of  this  conduct  Lord  Bolingbroke  ex- 
prefled;  in  high  terms,  the  royal  approbation. 

Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  Refident  at  Brufiels,  nearly  at 
th:s  time,  Lord  Bolingbroke  fays,  "  I  cannot  forefee,  befides  the 
"  clamor  of  Jacobitifm  and  the  danger  of  Popery — which,  except 
"  a  few  old  nuomen,  nobody  is  in  earneft  about — any  theme  for 
"  Lord  Nottingham's  eloquence  to  difplay  itfelf  upon."  At  the 
commencement  of  the  enfuing  year  (1714),  little  more  than  fix 
months  previous  to  the  Queen's  demife,  when  the  projects  of  the 
Court  might  be  fuppofed  in  fome  fonvardnefs,  Mr.  Prior,  writing 
moft  confidentially  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  does  not  give  the  moft 
diftant  hint  of  thefe  "  treafonous  practices."  On  the  contrary, 
he  expreffes  the  greateft  confternation  at  the  precarious  ftate  of 
the  Queen's  health.  "  If  that  fhould  happen,  which  one  hates 
"  even  to  think  of,  what  fort  or  fet  of  men,"  lays  he,  "  are  to  be 
"  our  tafk-mafters  ?  What  would  become  of  us  all  ? — The 
"  thought,  I  grant  you,  is  very  mean — What  would  become 
"  of  Me  ?  but  humanity  is  frail  and  querulous."  Lord  Boling- 
broke, writing  at  this  period  to  the  Earl  of  Anglefea,  recom- 
mends, in  the  moft  energetic  language,  union  amongft  the 
Tories ;  "  he  is  fure,"  as  he  affirms,  "  that  the  Whigs  will 

"be 
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and  inconfiftency  to  contempt;  but  to  fcreen 
folly  and  vanity  from  contempt,  can  be  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  no  one. 

Mr. 

"  be  united,   and   he   fhould  be   fbny  to  fee   It,    in   any  de- 
"  gree,   made  the  intereft  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover,  to  give . 
"  in  to  that  party  whofe  tyranny  the  nation  has  fo  long  felt." 
February  1714  he  declares  his  fcntiments  to  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford,  Ambaffador,  who  was  fubfequently  impeached  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  "  treafonous  pra6tifes"  of  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  in  the  following  remarkable  terms : — "  For  my  part,  I 
"  fleep  in  perfect  tranquillity  ;  we   are  in  the  true  intereft  of 
te  our  country  5  we  have  no  aims  which  we  need  be  afhamed  to 
"  own.     The  great  load  we  have  lain  under  has  been  the  pre- 
"  tended  infecurity  of  the  fucceffion ;  this  the  Queen  has  taken 
"  an  effectual  method  to  remove.     Mr.  Harley,  who  will  fet  out 
"  immediately,    has  orders,  when   he   renews  thofe   allurance* 
"  which  have  been  fo  frequently  given  by  the  Queen,  of  her 
"  firm  refolution   to  fupport  the   fucceffion   of  the  family   of 
"  Hanover,    to   take    notice    to   the    Princefs   Sophia   and  the 
"  Elector,  that    thefe    inclinations   of    the    Queen    continuing 
"  the  fame,  the   laws   on   which   their  right   to   the   Crown 
"  is  eftabliflied    continuing   the    fame,    and    the    oaths   of  the 
"  people,  in  which  we  are  all  bound  in  the  molt  folemn  manner, 
"  continuing    likewife   the  fame,   it  will  be   very   unjult,    and 
"  very  difagreable  to  her  Majelty,  if  they  themfelves,  or  any 
"  employed  by    them,    fhould    give    the    leaft   encouragement 
"  or  countenance   to   the  clamors    raifed    by   a   faction,  who 
"  mean  nothing  lefs  than  the  real  advantage  of  that  family, 
"  and  whofe    only  view   is   to  regain  the   power  which   they 
"  abufed,  even  at  the  expence  of  the   public  tranquillity.    He 
"  is  farther  to  reprefent,  that  the  Queen  determine*  to   ' 
E 
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Mr.  Coxe,  without  the  leaft  authority,  and 
merely  for  the  fake  of  his  hypothecs,  pretends 
"  that  Ruffia  and  Sweden  at  this  period  cherifhed 

"  thofe 


"  the  queftion,  about  the  fecurity  of  their  fucceflion,  to  a 
"  fhort  ifliie ;  and  therefore  has  commanded  him  to  afk  of 
fc  them,  Whether  they  have  any  additional  fecurities  to  propofe  ? 
"  If  they  have  none,  he  will  fay,  that  the  Queen  muft  un- 
"  derftand  them  to  be  fatisfied  with  thofe  which  now  fub- 
"  fift ;  if  they  have  any,  he  has  orders  to  affure  them  be- 
te  forehand,  that  in  cafe  the  propofals  they  make  are  con- 
"  fiftent  with  the  Queen's  honor,  her  fafety,  with  the  terms 
"  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Crown  is  entailed,  her  Ma- 
"jefty  will  not  only  confent  to,  but  promote  all  fuch  pro- 
"  pofals."  To  the  fame  nobleman  Lord  Bolingbroke  writes, 
March  1714,  "  It  is  indeed,  my  Lord,  furprizingly  ftrange, 
"  that  alliances  with  Denmark,  Pruffia,  or  any  other  foreign 
"  Power,  can  be  efteemed  at  Hanover,  as  true  expedients  for 
"  fecuring  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown  of  Britain.  Our  laws, 
"  our  oaths,  a  juft  concern  for  our  religion  and  liberty,  will 
"  keep  the  nation  firm  and  fteady  in  their  adherence  to  a 
"  proteftant,  and  in  their  oppofition  to  a  popifli  Prince."  How 
aftonifhing  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  would  have  been  the  modern 
difcovery,  "  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  knew  the  party  which 
r'  fupported  the  interefts  of  the  Electoral  family  in  England  to 
"be  extremely  weak!"  Mr.  Prior,  April  1714,  in  allufion 
to  the  famous  debate  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Wharton, 
refpefting  the  danger  of  the  proteftant  fucceffion,  fays,  in  a 
private  difpatcb  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  We  are  ail  in  admir- 
"  ation  at  what  you  have  been  doing  in  England;  and  I 
"  pity  thole  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  keep  others  in  their  fenfes. 
"  The  Pretender,  abandoned  by  France,  yet  dreaded  from 

"  Luneville 
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" 


thofe    hoftile    fentiraents    againfl    the     King 
"  of  England,  which  afterwards  produced  fuch 

"  dangerous 


"  Luneville  and  Bar-le-duc,  by  thofe  men  who  made  a  jeft 
"  of  King  James  attacking  us,  though  fupported  by  this 
"  kingdom,  and  either  at  St.  Germaines,  or  on  the  coaft 
"  of  Normandy,  feems  a  paradox,  till  one  tells  M.  de  Torcy, 
"  that  thofe  men  were  then  in  power,  and  are  not  fo  at 
"  prefent."  April  23,  1714,  Lord  Bolingbroke  informs  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  "  that  the  Queen  has  forbid  Mr.  Schultz, 
"  the  Hanoverian  Envoy,  the  Court,  for  demanding  of  the 
"  Lord  Chancellor  the  writ  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with- 
fc  out  the  decency  of  giving  her  Majefty  the  leaft  intimation 
"  of  it.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  at  this  rate,  the  difpute  will  not 
"  be  between  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  and  the  Pretender  any 
"  more,  the  Queen  will  become  a  party  j  to  come  hither  with 
"  an  air  of  defiance  to  the  Queen,  and  on  the  foot  of  a  party,  is 
"  furely  the  unwifeft  and  moft  unneceffarily  defperate  refo- 
"  lution  that  ever  yet  was  taken.  Lord  Paget  will  be  going 
"  to  Hanover  very  foon,  to  bring  that  Court,  if  poffible,  to 
"  a  better  notion  of  their  own  intereft."  In  a  fubfequent 
letter,  May  18,  he  fays,  '<  1  am  heartily  glad  to  find  there 
"  are  at  prefent  no  farther  thoughts  entertained  of  fending 
"  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  overj  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  be- 
"  caufe  I  wifh  well  to  the  proteltant  fucceffion.  The  plain 
*'  intereft  of  the  Koufe  of  Hanover  is  to  live  well  with-  the 
"  Queen,  and  after  her  deceafe  to  afcend  the  Throne  with 
"  a  national  concurrence."  In  a  difpatch  (dated  May  2Oth) 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Sir  Conftantine  Phipps,  a 
flaming  high-church  bigot,  ftrongly  fufpecled  of  Jacobitifm, 
Lord  Eolingbroke  declares,  "  that  he  hoped  the  v/hole  cbwcb 
"  intereft  would,  as  one  man,  have  Inid  hold  of  this  favor- 
E  3  "  able 
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"  dangerous   effe&s."      But  the  defi^ns  of  the 

O  o 

King  of  England  againft  Bremen,  Verden,  and 

Mecklenburg, 

"  able  conjuncture  to  fupport  the  Queen,  exclujive  of  all  other 
"  alliftance,  to  veft  ALL  POWER  in  THEMSELVES,  and  by 
"  thele  means  to  eftablilh  themfelves  for  the  prefent  age, 
"  and  for  FUTURITY.  This,"  fays  he,  "  made  no  impreflion, 
"  and  as  long  as  the  fuccellion  remained  in  danger,  nothing 
"  elfe  was,  it  leems,  to  be  regarded.  This  danger  of  the  fuc- 
"  ceflion  was  the  fubject  of  many  private  debates,  and  very  fa- 
"  tally,'  in  my  opinion,  to  the  church  caufe,  of  fome  public 
"  debates.  When  it  was  afked,  What  remedy,  what  farther  fe- 
"  curity  fhould  be  provided  ?  Thofe  who  expreffed  their  fears 
"  had  none  to  offer,  but  expected  that  they  whofaw  no  diflemper 
"  mould  prefcribe  a  method  of  cure."  In  a  farther  difpatch 
(dated  July  28),  immediately  on  the  difmitlion  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  to  the  Lord  Justices  of  Ireland,  who  were  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Archbifnops  of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  Lord 
Bolingbruke  expreffes  his  hopes,  that  things  will  foon  fettle 
into  order,  and  be  conducted  with  vigor.  He  gives  no  in- 
timation that  the  Queen's  health  was  at  this  time  particu- 
larly affected,  and  much  lefs  that  her  death  was  apprehend- 
ed. But,  confcious  that  the  fall  of  Oxford  would  add  to 
the  terrors,  or  at  leaft  to  the  clamors  of  the  oppofite  party, 
he  adds,  "  One  would  imagine,  that  the  vigilancy  ufed  in  dif- 
•*  covering,  and  the  feverity  ufed  in  profecuting,  fuch  as  were 
"  lifted,  or  as  lifted  others,  for  the  Pretender,  might  be  fufficient 
*r  to  calm  the  minds  of  men,  by  mowing  them  they  are 
"  fafe,  through  the  care  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Go- 
"  vernment."  July  31,  he  writes  again  to  their  Lordlhips, 
to  apprize  them,  in  a  few  interefting  and  important  lines, 
of  the  then  (ituation  of  affairs.  "  I  have,"  fays  he,  "  juft 

"  time 
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Mecklenburg,  if  they  fo  early  exifted,  were 
as  yet  entirely  in  tmbrio ;  and  had  they  been 
relinquifhed  at  his  acceflion  to  the  Britiih  Crown, 
Ruffia  and  Sweden  would  doubtlefs,  with  the 
ardor  of  political  rivalfhip,  have  been  mutu- 
ally eager  to  have  fecured  his  friendfhip.  To 
Sweden,  in  its  prefent  lamentable  (late  of  de- 

"  time  to  tell  you,  that  the  Queen  draws  apace  to  her  latter 
"  end.  All  poffible  care  has  been  taken  to  put  the  king- 
"  dom  into  a  condition  of  paffing  quietly  under  that  Govern- 
"  ment  which  the  law  has  eftablimed."  On  the  jd  of  Auguft 
1/14,  he  writes  to  congratulate  the  new  Monarch  on  his 
aufpicious  acceflion  to  the  Crown,  amidit  the  acclamations  of 
his  people.  "  Oeft  ce  mcme  efprit,  to  tranfcribe  his  own  me- 
morable words,  yii  agit  g'ncralemtnt  tout  le  monJe ;  tf5*  les 
faflions  (,ui  ont  accutumees  d'agiter  ce  gouvernement  faroijjent 
tire  cefsts.  DIEU  veuille  ^ue  la  fagejje  &  la  ftrmiti  de  vo- 
tre  Majefti  les  puijfcnt  empccber  dt  renaftre." 

If  it  were  not  rather  too  degrading  to  argue  this  point  farther, 
and  to  argue  it  with  luch  a  man  as  Mr.  Coxe,  it  might  be  afked 
to  whom  Lord  Bolingbroke  would  venture  to  communicate  thofe 
"  treafonous  pra&ifes"  for  which,  as  we  are  told,  Memoirs,  p. 
199,  "  he  was  juftly  attainted,"  if  not  to  inch  men  as  the  Lords 
Juftices  of  Ireland  ?  Alfo  fuppofing,  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
in  oppofition  to  the  cleareft  evidence,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  bad 
entertained  defigns  of  repealing  the  Aft  of  Settlement,  upon 
what  unheard-of  principle  of  law  or  the  conftitution  could  he 
have  been  attainted  of  high  treafon  for  moving,  as  Firft  Minifter 
of  the  Crown,  a  repeal  which  it  was  undoubtedly  competent  to 
the  molt  infignificant  Member  of  the  Legiflature  to  propofe  ? 

E  3  preilion, 
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preffion,  the  amity  of  Great  Britain  was  of  the 
utmoft  moment.  And  even  Ruffia,  the  tri- 
umphant Power,  indicated  an  inceflfant  and  ear- 
neft  folicitude,  notwithftanding  repeated  pro- 
vocations, to  acquire  the  favorable  regards  of 
the  King  of  England.  Lord  Stair,  in  a  dif- 
patch  to  Secretary  Craggs,  June  17^7,  fays, 
"  The  Czar  courts  the  King's  friendfhip,  and 
"  has  ordered  his  troops  to  leave  the  Dutchy 
"  of  Mecklenburg  inftantly.  He  defircs  to  take 
"  meafures  with  the  King,  either  for  peace  or 
"  war  with  Sweden,  and  offers  to  make  a  treaty 
"  of  commerce  to  our  fatisfaction."  On  the  de- 
mife  of  Louis  XIV.  the  King  of  England  Hood 
on  the  fame  high  ground  with  refpecl  to  Philip 
V.  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  both  eventual  competitors  for  the  Crown 
of  France.  In  fine,  Mr.  Coxe  tells  us,  and  the 
obfervation  is  certainly  true,  if  not  perfectly  no- 
vel, "  that  the  Pope,  at  the  sera  of  the  Brunf- 
"  wick  acceflion,  was  no  longer  a  great  tern- 
"  poral  Prince,  and  took  no  active  part  in  the 
"  affairs  of  Europe."  The  circumftance  chiefly 
remarkable  is,  "  that  Innocent  XIII.  mould — 
"  agreeably  to  the  reprefentation  of  Mr.  Coxe, 
'e  — as  a  mark  of  his  attachment  to  the  Pre- 
"  tender,  offer  him  an  afylum  at  Rome,"  feven 
years  before  his  acceflion  to  the  papal  throne,  at 

this 
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this  time  occupied  by  Clement  XI.  of  the  Houfe 
of  Albani,  who  kept  pofleffion  of  that  high  dig- 
nity during  a  long  and  memorable  pontificate 
of  twenty-one  years.  But  for  the  more  fatif- 
faclory  folution  of  this  important  previous  quef- 
tion,  whether  the  political  difficulties  of  the 
King  of  England  were  or  were  not  of  his  own 
creation,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  conclude  the 
prefent  review  of  the  cafe,  by  referring  to  the 
Itatement  of  facts  which  Mr.  Coxe  himfelf  gives, 
p.  58-9,  as  the  moft  direcl  confutation  of  his 
own  aflertions  :  page  51-2,  "  that  no  -prince  ever 
"  ascended  the  throne  with  lejs  appearance  of  a  quiet 
"  reign  than  George  I.  whether  we  confider  the 
"  ft  ate  of  the  European  powers,  ths  fituation  of  par- 
"  ties  in  Great  Britain,  or  his  own  character-"  and 
"  that  the  Emperor  well  knew  the  party  in  England 
"  which  favored  the  accejjicn  of  the  Houfe  of  Brutif- 

«  Wick  to  be    EXTREMELY    WEAK."       GEORGE 

I.  "  was  proclaimed  King,  with  the  ufual  fo- 
"  lemnities,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
"  minfter ,  no  diforder  was  committed,  or  op- 
"  pofition  made.  The  proclamation  took  place 
"  with  equal  tranquillity  at  Edinburgh  and  Dub- 
"  lin."  '-  Both  Houfes  agreed  unanimoufly  to 
"  addrefifes  of  congratulation,  and  in  affuring 
tl  the  King  of  their  firm  rcfolution  to  fupport 
f*  his  undoubted  title  to  the  Crown."  "  When 
£4  «  the 
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"  the  renewal  of  the  Civil  Lift  was  brought  in- 
"  to  the  Lower  Houfe,  the  TORIES  propofed  one 
"  miJlion,  which  was  300,000!.  more  than  the 
"  revenue  of  the  late  Queen.  A  bill  patted, 
"  offering  the  fum  of  ioo,oool.  to  any  perfon 
"  apprehending  the  Pretender,  if  he  fhould  at- 
"  tempt  to  land  in  the  Britifh  dominions.  The 
*'  Lord  Chancellor  intimated  his  Majefty's  great 
"  fatisfaclion  at  the  loyalty  and  affection  which 
"  his  fubje&s  had  difplayed.  Other  loyal  ad- 
"  dreffes  were  made  in  reply ;  and  thus  ended 
"  a  Seffion,  which  was  conducted  with  a  de- 
"  gree  of  tranquillity  and  unanimity  long  un- 
"  known  to  their  proceedings,  andjeemed  to  give  a 
"  happy  omen  of  a  QUIET  and  PROSPEROUS  REIGN." 
But  more  than  fufficient  attention  has  already 
been  paid  to  a  writer,  whofe  capacity  and  ta- 
lents are  manifeftly  and  utterly  unequal  to  the 
talk  of  arranging  and  digefting  the  ample  mate- 
rials which  he  himfelf  has  been  the  means  of 
communicating  to  the  Public. 

No  fooner  did  the  Hanoverian  Monarch  find 
himfelf  firmly  fixed  upon  his  throne,  than  he 
began  to  confider  in  what  mode  the  power  and 
riches  of  England  might  be  made  fubfervient 
to  his  views  of  exaltation  and  aggrandifement, 
as  a  Prince  of  the  Empire.  Bremen  and  Ver- 

den 
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den  on  one  fide,  and  Mecklenburg  on  the  other, 
prefented   objects   irrefiftibly  tempting   to   the 
ambition  of  the  Eleftor  King ;  and  within  the 
lapfe  of  a  very  few  months,  his  fchemes  be- 
gan to  unfold  themfelves.     In  the  fummer  of 
1715,  that  fatal  Treaty,  the  Jour  ce  of  all  our  woes, 
was  concluded  with  Denmark,  by  which  the 
Dutchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  unjuftly  wreft- 
ed  by   the  Danifti  Monarch  from   the  Crown 
of  Sweden,  were  flagrantt  bello  ceded  to  Hanover; 
and  Hanover  in    return  engaged  to   become   a 
party  in  the  war  againft  Sweden,  and  to  gua- 
rantee the  pofleffion  of  Slefwick — another  of  the 
recent  ufurpations  of  Denmark — to  the  Danifti 
Crown.     A  tranfaclion  more  palpably  injurious, 
more  incapable  of  extenuation,  more  calculated 
to  excite  a  lively  and  permanent  refentment  in 
the  breaft  of  the  injured  party,  hiftory  does  not 
exhibit.      Almoft  equal  provocation  was  offered 
to    Ruflia,   by   oppofing  her  views  of  gaining 
a   fettlement  in    the  Empire,   and  with   much 
greater  reafon,  by  offering  to  join  with  Swe- 
den, in  order  to  compel  Ruffia  to  reftore  her 
Swedifh   conquefts,  as  a  compenfation  for  the 
ceflion  of  Bremen  and  Verden.     To  the  Em- 
peror extreme  offence  was  given,  by  the  open 
and  undifguifed   indulgence  of  a  fpirit  of  law- 
lefs   and  boundlefs  ambition  3    and  he   refufed, 

with 
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with  firmnefs  and  dignity,  to  countenance  a  fyf- 
tem  of  conduct  fo  odious  and  unjuftifiable.  For 
the  fake  of  conciliating  his  favor,  the  Quadru- 
ple Alliance  was  formed,  and  the  pride  of  Spain 
was  mortally  wounded,  at  the  fame  time  that 
her  intereds  were  injured  in  the  tendered  part, 
by  the  attack  upon  her  fleet  at  Meffina.  In 
confequence  of  this  interpofition,  Spain  was 
made  a  determined  enemy,  although  the  Em- 
peror was  not  converted  into  a  friend.  The 
inveditures  were  ftill  refufed,  the  attempts  on 
Mecklenburg  were  ftill  repelled,  and  difap- 
pointment  and  chagrin  changing  by  degrees 
to  alienation  and  refentment ;  the  Court  of 
London  at  length  totally  abandoned  the  antient 
alliance  with  Auftria,  threw  hcrfelf  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Hanover, 
to  adopt  the  words  of  Lord  Chatham,  "  de- 
"  droved  that  building  which  we  afterwards 
"  in  vain  endeavored  to  raife  again,  and  weak- 
"  ened  the  only  power  whkh  it  was  our  intereft 
"  to  drengthen."  This  is  not  an  invidious  or 
exaggerated  flatement  of  facts,  but  corroborated 
by  the  mod  decilive  tedimonies  of  the  great- 
ed  datefmen  whom  this  nation  has  produced. 
,"  That  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,"  fays  Lord  Chef- 
terfield,  "  was.  calculated  only  to  fupport  and 
"  defend  the  new  pofieffions  and  claims  of  the 

»  Eleaorate 
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"  Electorate  of  Hanover,  is  beyond  all  contro- 
"  verfy  j  as  likewife  that  the  exorbitant  power 
"  of  the  Houfe  of  Auflria  was  no  better  than 
"  a  political  bugbear,  to  be  found  nowhere ; — 
"  no,  not  in  the  brain  of  thofe  who  endeavoured 
"  mod  to  have  it  miftaken  for  a  reality.  Were 
<f  our  fluctuating  meafures,  our  contradictory 
"  treaties,  for  and  againft  Sweden,  for  and  againft 
"  Ruffia,  for  and  againft  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
"  unknown  to  any  informed  man  in  the  king- 
"  dom,  or  the  true  motives  of  them  fecrets  to 
"  any  difcerning  one  ?  Rather  than  fuffer  Bre- 
"  men  and  Verden  to  be  forced  out  of  the 
"  gripe  of  Hanover,  all  Europe  was  to  be  em- 
"  broiled  or  even  facrificed,  fo  important  were 
"  thefe  places  become,  and  fo  facred  their  con- 
((  nexion  with  that  upftart  Electorate*." 

Fully  to  ftate  the  fentiments  of  the  moft  en- 
lightened and  illuftrious  patriots  of  thofe  times, 
refpe6ting  the  Hanoverian  fyftem,  would  be  to 
tranfcribe  a  large  proportion  of  their  fpeeches, 
letters,  and  political  publications.  Upon  this 
fubject  the  j'pccicujnefs  cf  Chefterfield  admirably  ac- 
cords with  the  fopbtflry  of  Bolingbrcke.  "  The 
*v  intereft  of  Britain  at  the  era  of  the  Hanoverian 


Vindication  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Hanoverian  Forces. 

"  acceffion," 
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"  acceffion,"  fays  the  latter  of  thefe  celebrated 
noblemen,  "  required,  no  doubt,  that  we  fhould 
"  turn  our  eyes  from  the  continent  to  our  own 
"  ifland,  and  that  we  fhould  improve  the  op- 
"  portunity  and  the  advantages  which  a  peace 
"  gave  us.  Whatever  prejudices  have  been  pro- 
«*  pagated  induftrioufly  againft  that  of  Utrecht, 
"  thus  much  at  leaft  is  certain,  we  were  obliged 
"  no  longer  by  treaties  to  affume  any  other  part 
"  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent  than  that  which 
"  the  immediate  intereft  of  our  own  country  re- 
"  quired.  The  opportunity  and  the  means  of 
'*  diminiihing  taxes,  reviving  commerce,  and 
"  paying  debts,  were  open  to  us :  this  mould 
"  have  been  the  fcheme  of  our  policy,  but  un- 
"  happily  it  was  not.  The  late  King,  as  Elector 
"  of  Hanover,  had  reafon  no  doubt  to  defire  the 
"  acquifition  of  Bremen  and  Verden  ;  our  nation 
"  contributed  to  it  with  her  money,  and  forced 
"  it  with  her  arms,  though  it  was  made  in  con- 
"  tradition  to  the  engagements  that  the  Crown 
"  of  England  had  taken,  when  King  William 
"  gave  his  guarantee  to  the  Treaty  of  Traven- 
"  dahl.  This  acquifition  became  the  firft  link  of 
*'  a  political  chain,  by  which  we  were  dragged 
*'  back  into  new  and  expenfive  broils,  the  con- 
"  fequences  whereof  we  feel  at  this  hour.  As 
"  long  as  there  were  hopes  of  obtaining  an  ex- 

"  traordinary 
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"  traordinary  inveftiture  of  Bremen  and  Verden" 
(/'.  e.  an  inveftiture  which  mould  include  the  Im- 
perial city  of  Bremen)  "  we  flattered  the  Em- 
<f  peror  at  no  fmall  expence.  As  foon  as  it  be- 
*f  came  apparent  that  this  inveftiture  could  be 
"  obtained  in  no  other  manner  than  it  had  been 
"  granted  formerly,  we  infulted  him  ;  we  imput- 
"  ed  to  him  defigns  he  has  conftantly  difown- 
"  ed,  and  we  have  never  proved  :  after  which 
"  we  complained  of  his  ingratitude,  we  threat- 
"  ened  war,  and  we  prepared  for  it,  by  main- 
"  taining  with  great  profufion  a  ftanding  army 
"  of  Heflians  in  Germany.  The  fame  men  who 
*f  complained  fo  lately  that  France  had  been 
"  left  too  powerful  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
"  and  that  great  danger  would  arife  from  her 
"  clofe  connexion  with  Spain,  complained  now 
"  of  the  too  great  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria^ 
"  and  of  the  danger  that  would  arife  from  a 
"  good  underftanding  between  the  Emperor  and 
"  King  Philip.  In  fliort,  our  politics  were  not 
"  only  variable,  but  incomprehenfible  to  every 
"  man  who  knew  the  ftate  and  intereft  of  Great 
"  Britain,  but  was  not  fo  well  apprifed  of  the 
"  feveral  turns  of  intereft  which  were  to  be 
"  ferved  abroad*." 

*  Reflexion*  on  the  Prefcnt  State  of  the  Nation. 

But 
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But  it  is  remarkable  that  even  Mr.  Coxers 
own  immaculate  Memoirs  furnifh  fa6ts  in  abund- 
ance to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes,  and  to  juftify 
all  the  conclufions,  of  thefe  fpecious  and  fa£tious 
Jophifters,  and,  indeed,  to  render  meritorious  the 
bittereft  reflexions  that  have  ever  yet  been  made 
on  the  fpirit  and  tendency  of  the  Hanoverian 
fyftem.  "  On  the  death  of  Charles  XII."  this 
writer  (p.  161)  informs  us,  "  George,  though 
"  involved  in  difputes  with  Spain,  yet  fecure  of 
"  the  co-operation  of  France,  difpatched  Car- 
"  teret  and  Baffewitz  to  break  up  the  Congrefs 
"  of  Aland,  and  to  prevent  the  pacification  be- 
"  tween  Ruffia  and  Sweden,  from  a  dread  lead 
"  their  union  mould  render  his  mediation  unne- 
<c  ceflary,  and  induce  Sweden  to  decline  confirm- 
"  ing  the  ceffion  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Car- 
"  teret  fucceeded  in  his  negotiation,  and  is 
"  applauded,  though  not  without  regret,  by  the 
"  Swedifh  hiftorians,  for  the  confummate  addrefs 
<c  with  which  he  prevailed  on  Sweden  to  con- 
"  elude  a  feparate  peace  with  Hanover.  Before 
l<  the  pacification  was  finally  concluded,  Sweden 
"  fufFered  feverely  for  breaking  off  the  Congrefs 
"  of  Aland  j  the  Danes  took  Marftrand  and 
<c  threatened  Gotheburg ;  forty  thoufand  Ruf- 
"  fians  landed  in  different  parts  of  Sweden,  and 
"  carried  havock  and  deftru61:ion  into  the  khrg- 

"  dora, 
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"  dom,  reduced  eight  towns  and  above  1300 
ef  villages  to  aflies.  Carteret,  fupported  by  the 
cc  prefence  of  an  Englifh  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  de- 
"  luded  Sweden  with  promifes  to  affift  in  wreft- 
"  ing  from  Ruffia  the  conquered  provinces,  and 
"  prevailed  on  her  to  confirm  the  ceffion  of 
"  Bremen  and  Verden."  A  more  odious  picture 
of  Machiavelian  policy  is  perhaps  no  where  to 
be  found.  The  Congrefs  of  Aland,  by  the  inli- 
dious  artifices  of  the  Court  of  London,  was  bro- 
ken off,  and  a  horrid  and  deftru&ive  war,  which 
had  already  lafted  eighteen  years,  was  indefinitely 
prolonged,  in  order  that  the  views  of  Hanover  on 
Bremen  and  Verden  might  not  be  ultimately 
fruftrated.  Thefe  are  amongft  the  innumerable 
facls  connected  with  the  Hanoverian  fyftem, 
which  have  excited  the  utmoft  indignation  of  the 
advocates  of  reftitude,  juftice,  and  humanity: 
but  a  writer  like  Mr.  C.  who  values  himfelf  upon 
his  moderation  and  candor,  can  pafs  over  thefe 
venial  errors  without  a  fingle  harfli  or  uncourtly 
remark. 

But  the  prevailing  opinion  of  foreigners,  whe- 
ther friends  or  foes,  relative  to  the  policy  of 
the  Englifli  Court  and  its  pernicious  tendency, 
entirely  correfponded  with  that  of  all  intelligent 
perfons  at  home.  Count  Broglio,  in  his  fecret 

corref- 
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correfpondence  with  the  King  of  France,  declares 
the  *'  King  of  Great  Britain  to  be  more  engaged 
<£  with  his  German  Minifters  in  the  affairs  of 
"  Hanover  than  of  England;"  "  Toutefon  ambition 
"  itolt  d'aggrandir  Jes  Etats  d'Allemagne"  fays  M. 
Voltaire,  Hiftoire  de  Charles  XII.  M.  Rouffet, 
after  having  given  an  account  of  the  Congrefs  of 
Cambray,  expreffes  himfelf,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Treaties  of  1721  and  1724  concluded 
between  Sweden  and  Ruflia,  to  the  following 
effea:  "  While  they  feemed  to  labor  in  that 
ie  city  (Cambray)  for  the  pacification  of  the 
"  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  quiet  and  tranquil- 
"  lity  fucceeded  to  a  long  and  cruel  war  in  the 
"  north  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  certain  interefts 
"  were  made  the  bafis  of  many  tranfa£r.ions  which 
"  bid  fair  to  fet  all  that  part  of  Europe  in  a 
"  flame.  By  this,"  as  he  informs  us,  "  is  to  be 
"  underftood  the  ceflion  of  the  dutchies  of  Bre- 
"  men  and  Verden  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
"  and  the  invafion  of  the  dutchy  of  Slefwick,  a 
"  hint  of  which  is  all  that  can  be  expecled  here, 
"  becaufe  it  would  require  a  volume  to  fhew 
"  the  influence  which  thefe  two  tranfaftions  had 
'*  upon  many  fubfequent  events."  So  abfurd 
and  unaccountable  did  the  policy  of  the  Englim 
Court  appear  to  that  of  France  refpecTmg  thefe 
affairs,  that  Lord  Stair  declares,  in  a  difpatch  to 

Secretary 
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Secretary  Craggs,  June  17195 "  that  the  Cardinal 
"  Dubois  is  firmly  perfuaded  the  Englifh  Mini- 
"  fters  know  nothing  of  all  the  bufinefs  of  the 
<f  north,  and  that  M.  Bernftorf  keeps  all  thofe 
"  matters  entirely  to  himfelf."  Even  Lord  Town- 
friend,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  dated 
October  1716,  did  not  hefitate  to  fay,  "  I  per- 
"  fcclly  agree  with  you,  that  England  as  well  as 
<e  the  reft  of  Europe  ever  had,  and  always  muft 
"  have,  a  great  intereft  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
"  balance  of  the  North,  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
ce  being  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Northern  affairs 
"  were  brought  into  Parliament  by  his  Majefty's 
"  order,  upon  the  foot  they  now  ftand,  his  Ma- 
<c  jefty  would  be  fo  far  from  obtaining^  any  affift- 
"  ance  on  that  head,  that  there  would  be  great 
"  danger  from  fuch  a  ftep  of  ruining  his  credit 
<c  and  influence  in  both  Houfes.  The  argu- 
"  ments  for  maintaining  a  balance  in  the  North 
tf  will  be  turned  againft  all  that  has  been  doing 
tc  ever  fince  the  fiege  of  Stralfund  ;  and  they 
«f  will  tell  us,  I  fear,  that  had  the  intended 
"  defcent  fucceeded,  in  the  way  and  with  the 
<c  troops  defigned  for  that  expedition,  the  balance 
"  of  the  North  had  been  effectually  ruined,  and 
*e  the  Czar  made  mafter  of  all  the  trade  of  the 
"  Baltic."  Unfortunately,  when  reinftated  in 
power,  this  nobleman  feemed  altogether  to  have 
F  difcarded 
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difcarded  his  former  notions,  and  the  complaif- 
ance  of  Parliament  being  now  fufficiently  tried 
and  manifefted,  he  appeared  difpofed  to  go  the 
fame  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  lengths  in 
fupport  of  the  Hanoverian  fyftem  as  his  prede- 
ceffors  Stanhope  and  Sunderland.  So  ftrongly, 
neverthelefs,  were  the  minds  of  all  true  Patriots 
imprefled  with  the  mifchiefs  of  this  detefted 
fyftem,  that  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  a  fub- 
fequent  period,  and  in  the  decline  of  his  power, 
imparted  to  the  Speaker  Onflow  a  defign  then  in 
contemplation,  of  a  royal  meflage  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  propofing  to  declare,  by  'Aft  of 
Parliament,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning  King, 
the  fame  perfon  incapable  of  inheriting  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Ele&orate  of 
Hanover;  and  queftioned  him  in  thefe  terms, 
"  What  will  you  fay,  Speaker,  if  this  hand  of 
"  mine  mall  bring  fuch  a  mefTage  from  the 
"  King  ?"  Mr.  Onflow  anfwered,  "  Sir,  it  will 
"  be  as  a  meffage  from  Heaven*."  In  truth  no 
man  faw  more  clearly,  and,  fo  far  as  his  influence 
went,  oppofed  more  fteadily,  the  fyftem  in  quef- 
iion  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  whom  it  is 
now  not  adulation  to  fay,  that  a  Minifter  of  jufter 
views  and  more  enlightened  wifdom  never  fway- 

*  Coxe's  Memoirs. 

ed 
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cd  the  councils  of  any  kingdom ;  he  did  all  that 
any  man  in  his  fituation  could  have  done  for  the 
advantage  of  the  nation  ;  he  governed  the  State 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  not  fo  well  certainlv 
as  he  was  folicitous  to  have  done,  but  as  well  as 
the  Sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and  the  People 
themfelves  would  permit  him  to  govern  it.  He 
invariably  declared  that  foreign  affairs  did  not 
appertain  to  his  department ;  he  even  frequently 
affected  to  fay,  that  he  had  not  ftudied,  and  did 
not  profefs  to  underftand  them,  but  that  when 
he  was  called  upon  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
to  give  his  opinion,  he  advifed  thofe  meafures 
which  he  thought  moft  conducive  to  the  fecu- 
rity,  peace,  and  profperity  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  the  highelt  injuftice  to  his  memory  not 
to  acknowledge,  that  there  exifts  the  moft  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  veracity  of  this  general 
aflertion,  and  it  is  ftrikingly  confirmed  and  cor- 
roborated by  the  Papers  recently  publiihed  by 
Mr.  Coxe.  From  thefe  Papers,  as  well  as  from 
innumerable  pre-exifting  documents,  it  clearly 
appears  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  never  profeffed 
an  unreferved  and  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover.  Adverting,  in  his  celebrated 
fpeech  on  the  motion  of  Air.  Sandys  for  remov- 
ing him  from  the  prefence  and  councils  of  the 
King,  to  that  memora'ble  Treaty,  which  has 
F  2  always 
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always  been  regarded  as  the  crifis  of  projection,  with 
refpe£l  to  the  Anglo-Germanic  fyftem,  he  thus 
exprefled  himfelf,  "  As  to  foreign  affairs,  I  muft 
"  take  notke  of  the  uncandid  manner  in  which 
<(  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  fide  have  managed 
'"  the  queftion,  by  blending  numerous  treaties 
"  and  complicated  negotiations  into  one  general 
"  mafs.  To  form  a  fair  and  candid  judgment 
"  of  the  fubjeft,  it  becomes  neceflary  not  to 
"  confider  the  Treaties  merely  infulated,  but  to 
"  advert  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  made, 
fc  to  the  circumftances  and  fituation  of  Europe 
"  when  they  were  made,  to  the  peculiar  fitua- 
"  tion  in  which  I  ftand,  and  to  the  power  which 
"  I  poffefled."  The  Quadruple  Alliance,  uni- 
verfally  reprobated  as  one  of  the  mod  exception- 
able of  thofe  treaties,  he  declared  himfelf  to  be 
in  uo  degree  refponfible  for,  either  in  refpeft  to 
its  articles  or  its  effefts,  not  being  then  a  member 
of  the  Adminifrration.  That  this  treaty  origi- 
nated in  the  Hanoverian  Cabinet  he  knew  too 
well,  to  be  either  willing  or  able  to  deny.  So 
early  as  Nov.  1716,  Secretary  Stanhope,  fpeaking 
of  the  fituation  of  Victor  Amadzeus  of  Savoy,  in 
a  difpatch  to  Lord  Townfhend  from  Hanover, 
ufed  thefe  words,  "  He  will  think  himfelf  very 
"  happy  if  the  King  can  fecure  his  peace  with 
"  the  Emperor  at  the  expence  of  Sicily,  Jo  that 

"we 
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**  we  may  boldly  offer  Sicily  to  the  Emperor,  and 
"  may,  I  hope,  fccure  his  afliftance  for  tbefe  NOR- 

*'    TMERN     AFFAIRS."       ON    his    TCtUm    to    pOWCf 

he  found  the  nation  committed,  and  the  honor 
of  Government  pledged,  by  the  terms  of  this 
treaty :  Faffing  on  to  the  Treaty  of  Hanover, 
he  protefted  to  the  Houfe,  <(  that  if  he  were 
<(  at  liberty  to  give  the  true  hiftory  of  that  treaty, 
"  he  could  fully  juftify  his  own  comluft.  He 
"  then  obferved,  that  his  late  Majefty  had  fuch 
*'  information  as  convinced  not  only  him,  but 
•*'  thofe  of  his  Council  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
"  that  dangerous  defigns  had  been  formed  be- 
**  tween  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  at  the  time 
"  of  their  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
"  1725  ;  defigns  dangerous  to  the  liberties,  not 
41  merely  of  England,  but  of  Europe.  The  ob- 
"  jeft  of  them  was  not  merely  to  wreft  Gibraltar 
**  and  Port  Mahon  from  this  nation,  and  force 
"  the  Pretender  upon  us,  but  to  marry  the  eldeft 
"  Archdutchefs  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  who 
•e  might,  and  probably  would,  thereby  eventually 
"  unite,  in  his  own  perfon,  the  Crown  of  Spain 
*'  with  the  Imperial  dignity.  It  was  therefore 
"  highly  reafonable,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
4{  land,  to  take  the  alarm  at  fuch  defigns,  and 
"  prevent  the  execution  of  them  ;  for  this  pur- 
"  pofe  an  alliance  was  neceffary,  and  that  we 
F  3  '•'  miffht 
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"  might  not  truft  too  much  to  the  afliftance  of 
"  Fiunce,  it  became  requifite  to  form  alliances 
"  alfo  with  the  Northern  Powers,  and  fome  of 
<f  the  Princes  of  Germany."  Here  the  queftion 
is  placed  upon  the  proper  foundation ;  he  vir- 
tually admits,  that  by  an  indefenfible  policy, 
for  which  he  was  in  no  wife  accountable,  we 
had  made  thofe  great  powers  of  Europe  our 
enemies  whofe  friendmip  we  ought  moft  to  have 
cultivated,  and  were  thereby  compelled  to  em- 
brace the  alliance  of  France  to  ward  off  the  im- 
mediate impending  danger,  however  the  balance 
of  Europe  might  be,  and  really  was,  in  confe- 
quence,  endangered  by  it.  Being  precluded, 
from  the  nature  of  his  fituation,  from  entering 
into  the  particulars  of  the  negotiation,  he  could 
not,  as  he  intimates,  offer  a  complete  vindication 
of  his  conduct  in  this  inftance  :  it  is  for  pof- 
terity,  therefore,  to  do  that  juftice  to  his  memory, 
which  he  could  not  render  to  himfelf.  SO  far 
back  as  the  Cummer  of  1723,  we  find  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  extremely  anxious  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fe6ts  of  Lord  Townmend's  intrigues  in  the 
north,  and  to  put  fome  limit  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  fecret  expences.  "  The  150,000!." 
fays  he,  July  23,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Townihend, 
"  may  certainly  be  had ;  at  the  fame  time,  I ' 
"  cannot  but  wifh  from  my  heart  that  this  mo- 

"ney 
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"  ney  may  not  be  demanded.  If  we  enter  pre- 
"  cipitately  into  any  engagement  upon  this  oc- 
"  cafion,"  /.  e.  the  acceflion  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den (Frederic  of  Heffe-Caflel),  "  we  (liall  not 
"  carry  the  nation,  nor  perhaps  the  Parliament, 
<c  along  with  us  ;  in  a  word,  my  politics  are  to 
"  keep  free  from  all  engagements  as  long  as  we 
"  poffibly  can.  You'll  forgive  my  fudden  and 
<f  poffibly  very  improper  thoughts  upon  a  fubje£t 
*c  that  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with,  but  I  am 
"  mightily  inclined  to  be  cautious.  France  has,  I  ap- 
"  prehend,  been  a  long  time  in  negotiation  with 
"  the  Czar — What  part  will  France  aft  upon 
"  this  occafion  ?  In  mort,  I  wifh  to  God  we  may, 
"  at  leaft  for  a  little  time,  remain  neuters  and 
"  look  on,  if  all  the  reft  of  Europe  does  the  fame 
"  thing."  In  July  1725,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  figning  of  the  Vienna  and  Hanover 
Treaties,  Lord  Townfhend  being  then  at  Hano- 
ver with  the  King,  we  find  great  coldnefs  prevail- 
ing between  that  nobleman  and  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole,  and  a  great  difference  of  opinion  fubfiit- 
ing  relative  to  foreign  politics.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  remonltrates  againft  Mr.  Poyntz's  draw- 
ing, by  order  of  Lord  Towniliend,  for  fo  large  a 
fum  as  100,000!.  for  fecret  fervice,  and  informs 
him,  "  that  it  muft  either  be  provided  for  out 
11  of  the  Civil  Lift,  or,  if  paid  out  of  funds  already 
F  4  *c  appropriated 
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"  appropriated  to  other  purpofes,  it  muft  give 
"  publicity  to  thofe  apprehenfions  which  it  is 
"  thought  ad vi fable  fhould  be  kept  private." 
Lord  Townfhend  in  reply  talks  of  the  danger 
from  the  Czarina,  upon  which  fubje£t  he  reminds 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  "  that  he  had  the  bappmefs 
"  of  reafoning  fome  hours  with  him  at  his  own 
"  houfe,  before  he  left  England ;"  and  he  is  zea- 
lous enough  to  aflert  "  that  M.  Poyntz  was,  in 
"  his  opinion,  only  too  frugal." 

In  September,  foon  after  the  figning  of  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  Se- 
cretary of  State,  informs  -Lord  Townfhend,  by 
whofe  influence  he  was  advanced  to  that  poft, 
"  that  he  had  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the  Regen- 
"  cy,  having  Lord  Townfhend's  letters  before 
"  him  to  juflify  his  accounts,  a  particular  rela- 
"  tion  of  our  prefent  fituation,  with  refpe£t  to 
"  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid ;  and  had 
"  endeavored  to  fliow  how  'unprovoked  the  be- 
"  havior  of  the  latter  was  to  his  Majefty,  and 
"  bow  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  diftates  and 
"  fuggeflions  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  whofe  re- 
"  fentment  the  King  had  drawn  upon  himfelf, 
"  upon  no  other  account  than  his  endeavors  to 
"  procure  for  the  Court  of  Spain  the  advantages 
"  they  were  juftly  entitled  to  by  their  Treaties. 

«He 
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"  He  alfo  explained  to  their  Lordmips  the  in- 
"  ducements  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  which  was 
"  folely  under  the  dire£Hon  of  the  Queen,  to  aft 
"  this  extravagant  and  unjuft  fa*-t  towards  his  Ma- 
"  jefty,  which  could  be  only  the  marriage  of  her 
"  Catholic  Majefty's  fon  with  one,  if  not  the 
"  eldeft,  of  the   Archdutchefles."       Upon  the 
whole,  it  appears  from  this  tedious  and  abfurd 
letter,  that  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
were  either  approved  of,  or  filently  acquiefced 
in,  by  all  the  Lords  of  the  Regency,  of  whom 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  one,  though  certainly 
not  upon  the  precife  grounds  and  for  the  precife 
reafons  ftated  by  his  Grace.     Lord  Townfhend, 
in  reply  to  the  Duke,  dwells  largely  on  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  Ruflia,  and  of  the 
preparations  making  at  Peterfburg  for  an  inva- 
fion  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  fays  "  there  can 
"  be  no  doubt  but  Spain  is  deeply  engaged  in 
*e  this  fcheme  :  the  impoffibility  that  any  power, 
"  except  Spain,  mould  furnifh  the  money  requir- 
"  ed,  and  the  whole  condu£t  of  the  King  and 
"  Queen  of  Spain,  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
"  they  intend,  in  conjunction  with  the  Czarina, 
"  to  make  an  attempt  upon  us  next  fpring.     As 
"  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  we  may  certainly  con- 
"  elude  they  have  their  (hare  in  this  projeft,  fmce 
<f  Spain  is  fo  evidently  engaged  in  it,  the  Queen 

"  having} 
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"  having  done  nothing  forne  time,  but  by  their 
"  directions."  "  I  have  been,"  he  adds,  "  for 
"  fome  months  thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  Spain 
"  and  the  Court  of  Vienna,  when  they  concluded 
"  the  late  Treaty,  entered  into  a  ftrong  engage- 
"  ment  in  favor  of  the  Pretender  by  a  fecret  ar- 
"  tide.  I  acquainted  your  Grace  fome  time 
"  ago  with  this  intelligence,  which  I  had  from 
"  fo  good  hands,  that  I  no  more  doubt  the  truth 
"  of  it  than  if  I  had  actually  feen  the  article." 
From  the  next  difpatch  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
(October  2,  1725)  to  Lord  Townfhend  it  may  be 
gathered,  that  though  he  would  not  take  upon 
himfelf  the  refponfibility  of  oppofing  the  pre- 
fent  meafures  of  fecurity,  he  is  far  from  being 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  danger.  "  Should 
"  mips  from  Raffia,"  fays  he,  "  trading  to  Spain, 
"  be  intercepted,  without  farther  evidence  or  fa- 
"  tisfaction  to  the  world,  it  would  be  fuch  an 
"  act  of  hoftility  as  would  make  us  deemed  the 
"  aggreffors  in  cafe  of  a  rupture.  If  we  are  to 
"  be  engaged  in  a  war  which  I  moft  heartily  de- 
"  precate,  'tis  to  be  wiflied  that  this  nation  may 
"  think  an  invafion  by  a  foreign  power,  or  an 
"  evident  defign  of  fuch  an  invafion,  the  fupport 
"  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  caufe  of  the  Proteft- 
"  ant  fucceffion,  are  the  chief  and  principal  mo- 
"  tives  that  obliged  us  to  part  with  that  peace 

"  and 
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(C  and  tranquillity,  and  the  happy  confequences 
"  thereof  which  we  now  enjoy."  Lord  Town- 
fhend  having  tranfmitted  to  London  the  {ketch 
of  a  warlike  fpeech,  with  which  it  was  judged 
proper  at  Hanover  to  open  the  Seflion,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  engages  (Nov.  1725)  to  give  "  his 
"thoughts  upon  it  on  his  Lordrtiip's  arrival; 
"  but,"  fays  he,  "  it  is  neceflary  that  I  mould 
"  fuggeft  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  if  the  Parlia- 
ts  ment  is  to  be  opened  in  that  manner,  and 
"  the  meafures  are  to  be  put  in  execution  which 
"  feem  refolved  by  the  tenor  of  your  Lordfliip's 
"  feveral  difpatches,  it  will  be  advifable  that  the 
fi  Parliament  fhould  fit  about  the  middle  of  Ja- 
f(  nuary.  The  Pulteneys  build  great  hopes 
•'  upon  the  difficulties  they  promife  themfelves 
"  will  arife  from  the  foreign  affairs,  and  efpecial- 
"  ]y  from  the  Hanover  treaty.  The  laft  foreign 
"  mail  brought  a  letter  from  Count  Staremberg 
"  to  William  Pulteney,  giving  him  great  ex- 
"  peclations  of  the  materials  he  mould  furniih 
"  him  with." 

Lord  Townfhend,  apparently  chagrined  at  the 
continued  and  fyfterratic  oppofition  of  Walpole, 
declares,  in  his  anfwer,  Dec.  1725,  "  that  no - 
"  thing  can  prevent  a  war  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
•"  things,  but  vigorous  refolutions  on  the  part  of 

"  Parliament, 
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"  Parliament,  which  cannot  be  unlefs  occafion 
"  is  given  from  what  the  King  (hall  fay  to  them 
*'  from  the  throne.  The  Emperor's  views,  at  this 
"  juncture,  are  as  extenfive  and  as  dangerous  to 
"  Europe  in  general,  and  to  our  country  in  par- 
"  ticular,  as  ever  thofe  of  Louis  XIV.  were  j  and 
<f  if  we  do  not  in  time  (hew  the  world  that  we 
"  are  determined  to  oppofe  him,  we  fhall  be 
*'  involved  in  difficulties,  and  left  alone  with 
"  France,  &c.  whereas  mewing  a  fpirit  now  will 
"  fecure  us  friends."  Lord  Townihend  was  a 
man  of  honor  and  probity,  and  in  the  prefent 
heated  ftate  of  his  mind,  he  probably  thought 
nearly  as  he  fpoke;  but  the  falfehood  and  adu- 
lation of  Sunderland  himfelf  could  not,  when 
employed  in  fupplanting  this  Minifter,  have  ex- 
ceeded this  ftretch  of  abfurdity.  It  had  been 
the  obje6t  of  the  two  lad  general  wars,  to  reftore 
the  balance  of  Europe,  by  elevating  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria  to  its  juft  level  with  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon.  This  great  end  was  now  in  fome 
meafure  attained  by  the  annexation  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor.  And  in 
this  ftate  of  things,  the  power  of  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  being  flill  confefledly  fuperior,  Lord 
Townfhend  fought  to  unite  with  France,  in  order 
to  deprefs  that  very  power  which  we  had  fo 

recently 
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recently  (bed  oceans  of  blood  and  expended  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  treafure  to  ftrengthen  and 
exalt.  Fortunately,  the  calm  wifdom  of  Wai- 
pole  prevailed  over  the  raflinefs  and  violence  of 
Townmend,  and  the  danger  was  ultimately  and 
happily  avoided.  Count  Palm,  the  Imperial 
Ambaflfador,  writes  to  the  Emperor,  April  1726, 
"  Count  Bothmar,  who  continues  ftill  to  be  for 
"  a  good  underftanding  between  the  King  and 
tc  your  Imperial  Majefty,  laments  the  violent  pro- 
"  ceedings.  The  King  himfelf  does,  in  my  hum- 
"  ble  opinion,  not  much  like  the  conduct  of  his 
"  Englith  Miniftry."  This  is  explained  by  a 
letter,  dated  May  i6th  1726,  from  M.  Pozobueno, 
the  Spanim  AmbalTador,  to  the  Due  de  Ripper- 
da.  "  The  King  of  Great  Britain,"  fays  he, 
"  fufpecls,  more  and  more,  that  if  the  King  of 
te  Pruffia  conceives  that  the  Treaty  concluded  at 
"  Vienna,  between  the  Emperor,  Ruffia,  and 
"  Sweden,  will  be  prejudicial  to  his  interefts,  he 
"  will  recede  from  the  Treaty  of  Hanover  ;  and 
ts  on  this  event  the  King's  German  dominions 
"  will  be  expofed  to  invafion,  mould  a  war  be 
"  occafioned  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  This 
"  reflexion  has  confiderably  agitated  the  King's 
*'  mind,  for  it  is  evident  that  his  wiflies  tend  to 
<f  the  prefervation  and  augmentation  of  his  Elec-» 
"  torate  j  and  his  inclination  is  fo  great,  that 

"he 
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"  he  cannot  diffemble  it.  Befides  thefe  fubjefts 
*e  of  difquiet,  the  King  of  England  feels  no  lefs 
(f  chagrin  in  having  loft  the  confidence  of  the 
"  Emperor.  The  King  is  no  lefs  troubled  with 
"  the  fufpicions  which  he  entertains,  that  the 
*'  Emperor  is  refolving  to  annul  the  Treaty  of 
*c  Hanover,  as  oppofite  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
cc  Germanic  empire.  The  Hanoverian  party  here 
*'  encourage  thefe  fufpicions,  and  infmuate,  that 
"  an  Electoral  Aflembly  will  be  convened,  for 
"  the  purpofe  of  declaring  the  Treaty  unconfti- 
"  tutional,  and  of  exhorting  the  King  and  Fre- 
"  deric  William,  as  Electors  of  Hanover  and 
"  Brandenburg,  to  retract  it ;  and  in  cafe  of  refuf- 
"  al,  to  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire." 
From  a  fubfequent  letter  of  M.  Pozobueno  to 
the  Due  de  Ripperda  (May  23,  1726),  we  find, 
that  the  Dutchefs  of  Kendal,  with  whom  the 
Emprefs  had  deigned  to  correfpond  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  was  defirous  of  peace,  "  from  an  apprehen- 
"  fion  of  being  expofed  to  certain  misfortunes 
"  which  threaten  her.  Her  principal  care  is  to 
"  prevent  thofe  misfortunes  from  happening  un- 
"  expeftedly.  To  obtain  that  end,  ihe  would 
"  ufe  all  her  efforts  ;  for  if  a  rupture  \vith  the 
"  Emperor  fliould  take  place  (he  would  be  pre- 
"  eluded  from  carrying  her  defigns  into  execu- 
"  tion,  which  are  to  retire  into  Germany,  and 

tc  convey 
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"  convey  away  the  large  fums  of  money  which 
"  (he  poffefles  in  England.  Fabrice  concluded 
"  that  the  motive  which  induces  the  Dutchefs 
"  of  Kendal  to  lean  to  the  opinion  of  Walpole 
"  to  avoid  a  war  is  not  as  fhe  declares,  becaufe  it 
"  is  the  intereft  of  England,  but  from  felf-intereft. 
"  The  mifunderftanding  between  Townfhend  and 
"  Walpole  daily  increafes." 

May  30,  1726,  M.  Pozobueno  defcribes  to 
the  Due  de  Ripperda  the  divifion  fubfifting  be- 
tween Townfhend  and  Walpole  as  very  great. 
"  Whatever  care,"  he  fays,  "  Minifters  may  take 
"  to  conceal  every  unpleafant  fa£l,  and  to  keep 
f*  a  guarded  filence,  vet  the  nation  is  apprifed, 
"  that  whatever  hoflilitics  arife  in  the  north  they 
"  will  pay  dearly  for  them.  They  obferve  that 
"  moft  of  the  fafts  difclofed  to  them  refpe£Hng 
"  our  treaties  with  Vienna  are  not  truly  ftated." 

Count  Palm,  in  a  fecond  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
Dec.  1726,  declares,  that  two-thirds  of  the  Eng- 
<c  lifh  nation  not  only  abhor  the  war  with  his 
"  Imperial  Majefty  and  Spain,  but  alfo  the  ftrift 
"  alliance  and  union  with  France.  That  thefe 
"  precipitate  and  dangerous  meafures  can  be 
"  imputed  to  none  elfe  but  the  Englifh  Miniftry : 
"  that  is  to  fay,  my  Lord  Townmend,  who  has 

<f  the 
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"  the  entire  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  which," 
"  he  fays,  "  Walpole  does  not  meddle  with  ;  and 
"  as  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  it  is  known  to 
"  every  body  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  figure  of 
"  a  Secretary  of  State."  He  adds,  "  that  the 
"  Oftend  commerce  is  a  grievance  induftrioufly 
"  enhanced  by  the  Miniftry  to  animate  the 
"  nation  j  and  the  majority  of  Parliament  are 
"  bought  over  with  great  penfions  and  employ- 
"  ments."  The  Count  defcribes  the  King,  as 
himfelf,  of  a  peaceable  nature,  and  deceived  by 
the  mifreprefentations  and  falfe  fuggeftions  of 
Lord  Townfhend,  whofe  prefumption  and  vio- 
lence feein  indeed  to  have  carried  him  to  far 
greater  lengths  than  the  caution  and  natural 
good  fenfe  and  temper  of  the  King  could  ap- 
prove. And  the  AmbaiTador  fays,  that  "  the 
"  King  liftened  with  attention  to  the  difcourfes 
"  of  M.  Fabrice,  Gentleman  of  his  Bed-chamber, 
"  who  frequently  took  an  opportunity  to  fpeak 
"  of  the  conduft  of  his  Englifli  Minifters." 

In  a  very  remarkable  letter  from  the  Imperial 
Minifter  Count  Zinzendorf  to  Count  Palm,  Dec. 
2i>  1726,  that  nobleman  fays,  "  The  Englifh 
"  Miniftry  cannot  fupport  themfelves  otherwife 
"  than  by  troubling  and  confounding'  matters. 
"  We  mult  wait  to  fee  whether  the  nation  will 

"  fuffer 
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h  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  led  away  blindly  any 
"  longer.  Do  they  fay  that  there  is  a  fecret 
"  engagemeilt  entered  into  in  the  offenfive  alli- 
"  ance  refpefting  Gibraltar  ?  That  is  the  greateft 
"  untruth,  as  the  Treaty  itfelf  (hews.  Do  they 
"  fay  that  an  agreement  is  made  concerning  the 
"  Pretender  ?  That  is  likewife  the  greateft  un- 
"  truth  that  can  be  imagined.  Let  them  afk 
"  all  the  Jacobites  whether  they  have  heard 
"  one  word  from  us  or  from  Spain  that  could  be 
"  conftfued  to  mean  fuch  an  enterprife,  fo  long 
"  as  we  do  not  enter  into  a  war  :  but  then  we 
"  mall  help  ourfelves  as  well  as  we  can.  As  to 
"  the  commerce  of  Oflend,  we  have  already  made 
"  fuch  fteps  as  fhew  the  peaceable  defires  of  his 
"  Imperial  Majefty,  and  we  are  ready  every  moment 
"  to  S°  farther-  Do  they  talk  of  a  marriage  be- 
"  tween  an  Archdutchefs  and  Don  Carlos  ?  It 
"  is  very  wonderful  that  they  would  prevent  by 
"  a  war  now  a  cafe  that  is  fo  far  from  happen- 
"  ing ;  which  would  not  be  avoided  by  a  war 
"  were  it  intended  ;  which  is  a  cafe  put,  but 
<{  not  granted.  What  danger  can  Europe  un- 
"  dergo  by  that  ?  This  only ;  that  Don  Carlos 
*'  being  a  Prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  the 
"  ftrict  union  between  France  and  Spain  and 
^  this  houfe  will  be  promoted.  But  if  France 
'«  itfelf,  as  it  feems,  oppofes  this,,  and  don't  care 
Q  "  that 
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"  that  a  cadet  of  that  family  fliould  rife  fo  high, 
"  then  this  fixes  a  difunion  between  France  and 
"  Spain,  which  was  attempted  to  be  fixed  by  fo 
"  long  and  bloody  a  war," — alluding  doubtlefs, 
to  the  war  of  the  fucceffion.  This  letter  refolves 
the  famous  political  problem,  whether  the  Court 
of  Vienna  had  really  at  this  period  entered  into 
ferious  engagements  with  Spain  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  Pretender.  It  always  appeared 
highly  improbable  to  all  reflecting  and  impartial 
perfons,  that  this  Jhould  be  the  fa£t,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  pofitive  aflertion  of  the  King  of 
England  in  his  fpeech  from  the  throne  ;  and  it 
is  now  manifeft,  to  an  hiftorical  demonftration, 
that  the  intelligence  upon  which  the  Court  of 
London  relied  in  this  inftance  was  wholly  erro- 
neous, from  whatever  quarter,  or  with  whatever 
view  or  intention,  it  might  have  been  commu- 
nicated. Yet  Mr.  Coxe  tells  us  (MEMOIRS  of 
Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  251),  with  this  letter  of  M. 
Zinzendorf  lying  open  before  him,  "  that  the 
"  papers  and  documents  fubmitted  to  his  infpec- 
"  tion,  fully  difplay  the  proofs  on  which  the 
"  reality  of  the  fecret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
"  Vienna  was  formed  >  and  which  produced  the 
"  public  declaration  of  the  King,  that  the  Em- 
"  peror  and  King  of  Spain  propofed  the  reftora- 
"  tion  of  the  Pretender."  If  this  cloudy  jargon 

be 
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be  intended  to  convey  a  belief  of  the  reality  of 
this  defign,  let  him  produce  thofe  papers  and 
documents  which  he  pretends  have  been  fub- 
mitted  to  his  infpecHon,  and  which  (hall  out- 
weigh and  fuperfede  the  pofitive  confidential 
declaration  of  the  Imperial  Prime  Minifter  to 
the  Imperial  Ambaflador  actually  refident  at  the 
Court  of  London.  They  are  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  fame  repofitory  with  thofe  "  incon- 
<c  trovertible  papers  and  documents"  which  dif- 
cover  the  fchemes  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Aft  of  Settlement,  and  thofe 
other  papers,  by  which  it  appears  "  that  Sir 
"  Robert  Walpole  approved,  in  the  ftrongeft 
"  manner,  of  the  acquifition  of  Bremen  and 
"  Verden."  Memoirs,  p,  87. 

La/tfy,  M.  Riva,  refident  of  the  Duke  of  Mo* 
dena  in  London,  writing  to  his  fovereign,  Dec. 
1726,  fays,  "  Fabrice,  a  Hanoverian  gentleman, 
"  and  in  high  favor  with  the  King,  has  told  me 
"  in  confidence  that  he  has  had  the  courage  ta 
"  tell  his  Majefty,  that  the  animofity  of  the 
"  Englim  Minifters  engages  him  in  affairs  which 
"  may  prove  the  ruin  of  his  dates  in  Germany. 
"  And  that  if  a  war  (hould  be  made,  France 
"  might,  with  the  money  of  England,  conquer 
v  the  Low  Countries,  in  which  cafe  there  will 
G  2  be 
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"  be  a  neceffity  to  make  a  new  war  in  conjuno 
"  tion  with  old  friends  to  take  out  of  the  hands 
"  of  the  French  the  faid  Low  Countries  -,  and 
"  that  France  does  not  for  the  fake  of  England 
"  and  Holland  fhow  fo  much  eagernefs  for  a 
"  war,  but  for  her  own.  Fabrice  has  told  me, 
"  that  he  fpoke  in  this  bold  manner  to  the 
"  King,  and  that  his  Majefty  gave  great  atten- 
"  tion  to  it,  ordering  him  to  fpeak  freely  to  him 
"  of  affairs,  as  he  had  already  begun.  I  culti- 
"  vate  the  friendfhip  of  this  perfon,  becaufe  I 
"  can  by  that  means,  breui  manu.  learn  many 
"  things  that  come  from  the  fountain-head." 

Upon  a  general  review  of  the  evidence  here 
adduced,  and  were  it  neceffary,  volumes,  to  adopt 
the  expreffion  of  M.  Rouflet,  might  be  added, 
is  it  poifible  ferioufly  to  maintain,  "  that  the 
f'  treaty  of  Hanover  originated,"  as  Mr.  Coxe 
pretends,  "  in  an  exclufive  regard  for  the  in- 
"  terefts  of  Great  Britain."  By  a  feries  of  unjuft 
and  impolitic  meafures,  the  refult  of  a  determi- 
nation at  all  events  to  retain  pofleffion  of  the 
Provinces  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  the  three 
great  Powers  of  Auftria,  Ruffia,  and  Spain  were 
made  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Britain.  In 
order  to  refift  the  defigns  of  fo  potent  a  con- 
federacy, the  Court  of  London  was  reduced 

to 
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to  the  neceffity  of  forming  an  anti-coalition, 
and  of  throwing  itfelf,  with  its  whole  immenfe 
weight,  into  the  fcale  of  France,  in  oppofition 
to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  its  natural  ally.  But 
if  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Ele&orate  of  Hanover, 
had  been  the  real  object  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, he  would  undoubtedly  have  reftored  Bre- 
men and  Verden  to  Sweden  ;  he  would  have 
withdrawn  his  guarantee  of  Slefwick  from  Den- 
mark, he  would  have  relinquiQied  his  claims 
upon  Mecklenburg,  and  have  acceded  to  the 
edi6t  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  confe- 
deracy of  Vienna  would  by  this  means  have 
been  at  once  diiTolved  ;  the  enmity  of  the  Em- 
peror would  have  been  converted  into  friendfhip 
and  gratitude ;  the  Oftend  Company  would 
have  been  annihilated,  and  all  things  would 
have  reverted  to  their  natural  and  antient  ftate. 
In  lieu  of  which  obvious  and  rational  policy, 
the  King  of  England,  refolute  to  retain  his  ufur- 
pations  and  to  enforce  his  claims,  ftrengthened 
himfelf  on  all  fides  in  order  to  refift  the  combi- 
nation of -Vienna;  and  incurred  the  imminent 
rifque  of  involving  Europe  in  a  new  and  more 
deftru6tive  war  than  that  recently  terminated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  rather  than  abandon  his 
favorite  proje6t  of  engrofling  the  entire  domi- 
G  3  nioa 
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nion  of  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  Fortu- 
nately, the  pacific  counfels  of  Walpole,  aflifted 
and  confirmed  by  various  fecret  co-adjutors, 
were  not  unavailingly  employed  in  counteract- 
ing, and  ultimately  gained,  a  complete  afcend- 
ency  over  the  wild  and  extravagant  proje&s  of 
Townfhend.  On  the  moft  accurate  and  fevere 
inveftigation  of  this  part  of  his  public  conduft, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  ftands  not  only  clear  of 
reproach,  but  he  is  entitled  to  the  higheft  apr 
probation  and  applaufe.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  was  the  grand  pacificator  of  Europe, 
in  a  great  variety  of  difficult  and  critical  fitua^ 
tions,  deporting  himfelf  with  uniform  mildnefs 
and  moderation ;  difplaying  at  once  an  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  mankind,  a  generous 
and  enlarged  fpirit  of  benevolence,  and  the 
moft  profound  and  unerring  political  fagacity. 


HAVING  thus  repelled  the  various  charges 
brought  againfl  the  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of 
Brunfwick  by  Mr.  Coxe,  and  corroborated  by 
numerous  additional  teftimonies  the  authenticity 
and  authority  of  the  narrative,  it  affords  a  real 
fatisfa&ion  to  the  writer  to  remark,  that  the  cen^ 
fures  and  refledions  thus  extorted  from  him, 

affeft 
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affecl:  the  character  of  Mr.  Coxe  only  in  the 
capacity  of  Author  and  Critic.  For  the  ar- 
duous province  of  General  Hiftory  he  is  mani- 
feftly  unfit,  being  deficient  no  lefs  in  knowledge 
than  in  energy  and  comprehenfion  of  mind. 
But  in  thofe  departments  of  Literature  to  which 
his  talents  are  better  adapted,  his  publications 
are  juftly  efteemed  :  and  his  conduct  in  private 
life  is  fuch  as  is  faid  to  do  honour  to  himfelf 
and  his  profeffion.  Weak  and  ill-founded  as 
his  remarks  muft  upon  enquiry  appear  to  his 
readers,  and  even  poflibly  to  himfelf,  mould 
they  prove  the  means  of  recommending  him  to 
the  notice  of  thofe  whom  it  is  moft  his  intereft 
to  pleafe,  it  will  afford  not  pain  but  pleafure 
to  the  writer  whom  he  has  fo  ignorantly  and 
injurioufly  traduced,  but  who  now  freely  and 
frankly  pardons  the  wrong  he  has  received. 
Even  the  Hero  of  Mr.  Coxe's  publication,  could 
he  judge  in  the  prefent  controverfy,  might  per- 
haps deem  himfelf  as  much  honored  by  the 
jealous,  though  not  fcanty  or  reluctant,  applaufe 
of  the  Hiftorian,  as  by  the  laviih  and  indifcri- 
minate  panegyric  of  the  Biographer.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  would  doubtlefs  have  fmiled  to 
hear  the  Treaty  of  Hanover  extolled  as  a  mea- 
fure  in  which  the  interefts  of  the  Electorate 
were  wholly  facrificed  to  thofe  of  Great  Bri- 
c  4  tain. 
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tain.  It  is  moreover  a  great  miftake  to  fuppofe, 
that  whenever  the  acls  of  the  adminiftration  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  are  cenfured,  the  cenfure 
extends,  or.  was  meant  to  extend,  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  occupied  the  principal  poft  in  the  ad- 
miniftration :  the  contrary  is  exprefsly  affirmed ; 
and  the  papers  publifhed  by  Mr.  Coxe  afford 
the  cleareft  demonftration,  that  the  wifdom  of 
the  Minifter  was  invariably  employed  in  coun- 
terafting  the  ill  effefts  of  thofe  meafures,  in 
which  he  was  but  too  often  compelled  to  ac- 
quiefce.  Would  to  GOD  that  the  fame  fpirit 
of  moderation,  fagacity,  and  conciliation,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Minifters  of  the  prefent 
day! 

In  no  age  or  country  perhaps,  was  any  man 
placed  in  a  fituation  of  more  importance,  or 
weightier  refponfibility,  than  Mr.  PITT.  In  no 
inftance  were  the  hopes  and  expeftations  of  the 
genuine  and  rational  friends  of  liberty  more 
highly  raifed;  in  no  inftance  were  they  ever 
more  fatally  difappointed.  The  feries  of  caufes 
leading  to  this  cataftrophe  muft  be  the  theme 
of  future  Hiftory.  In  treating  of  thefe  caufes 
and  of  their  effects,  fo  far  as  he  has  hitherto 
proceeded,  the  Author  of  the  Hiftory  tc  of  the 
Houfe  of  Brunfwick"  has  given  bis  opinion 

freely 
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freely  and  openly.  The  ftrength  of  his  con- 
viftion  on  this  interefting  fubjeft  muft  be  his 
apology  for  the  ftrong  language  he  has  occa-> 
fionally  adopted  ;  and  which  in  fome,  he  flat- 
ters himfelf  not  many,  inftances  may  poffibly 
be  thought  to  have  exceeded  the  indefinite  and 
almoft  indifcernible  limits  of  an  exacl:  and  fcru- 
pulous  decorum.  But  the  author  of  the  Hiftory 
in  queftion  has  been  very  cautious  in  imputing 
criminal  motives  to  any  man  j  and  more  efpe- 
cially  in  charging  any  perfon  with  the  far  greater 
culpability  of  acling  deliberately  and  intention- 
ally upon  them.  The  probability  certainly  in 
the  eftimate  of  candor  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt  has 
been  able  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  his  conduct 
hath,  upon  the  whole,  been  wife  and  juft.  It 
is  at  leaft  impoffible  to  deny  that  he  has  fucceed- 
ed  in  infufmg  this  belief — MONSTROUS  as  it  ap- 
pears to  others — into  the  minds  of  very  many 
perfons,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  of  the 
higheft  refpeclability  and  integrity :  and  he 
himfelf  may,  without  doubt,  have  been,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  dupe  of  his  own  fafcinating 
eloquence.  "  A  fairer  fpirit  loft  not  heaven." 

But  the  confideration  which  can  alone  intereft 
the  public  at  large,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
confequences  of  the  meafures  a&ually  adopted 

from 
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from  whatever  motives ;  and  thofe  who  regard 
them  as  in  the  higheft  degree  pernicious,  and 
fraught  with  flill  farther  and  mightier  mifchiefs, 
muft,  and  ought,  to  fay  and  do  all  in  their  power 
to  unmafk  a  policy  fo  deceitful  and  dangerous, 
and  to  exhibit  fuch  a  fyftem  in  its  proper  and 
genuine  colours.  As  it  is  morally  certain,  agree- 
ably to  the  fixed  principles  of  human  nature, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  having  long  fince  completely  com- 
mitted himfelf,  can  no  more  revert  to  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  he  fet  out  in  life,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  he  will  be  impelled,  by  mo- 
tives in  his  fituation  irrefiftible,  to  deviate  far- 
ther and  farther  from  them,  till  at  length  he 
will  exhibit  fuch  a  character  to  the  world,  as  at 
the  commencement  of  his  political  career,  he 
himfelf  would  have  fhuddered  to  contemplate. 
NAY,  this  is,  perhaps,  ALREADY  the  CASE. 

An  hundred  years  ago,  the  famous  Dr.  D'A- 
venant,  in  a  traft  ftyled,  "  On  Private  Men's 
Duty  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Public  Affairs," 
drew  the  hypothetical  portrait  of  a  Minifter  and 
miniftry,  under  whofe  adminiftration  he  fup- 
pofed  the  liberty  and  property  of  this  country 
would  be  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  dan- 
ger. It  may  not  be  amifs,  as  the  opportunity 
fairly  offers  itfelf,  to  make  fome  confiderable 

exlra&s 
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extracts  from  this  now  almoft  forgotten  but  in* 
valuable  publication  ;  and  though  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  political  character  of  Mr,  Pitt 
is  as  yet  far  from  correfponding,  in  all  points, 
to  the  picture  thus  delineated,  it  behoves  him 
to  confider  well,  whether  there  does  not  exifl 
fo  ftrong  and  ftriking  a  refemblance,  as  may 
well  caufe  his  cheeks  to  glow,  and  his  ears  to 
tingle.  But  be  it  remembered,  that  Dr.  d'Ave- 
nant  cannot  be  fufpe£ted,  though  writing  with 
-an  almoft  prophetic  fpirit,  of  aiming  any  per- 
fonal  reflexions  againft  the  Minifters  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  or  of  harboring  any  particular  prejudice 
againft  the  names  of  Pitt  or  of  Grenville. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
concurs  in  making  a  far  heavier  .refponfibility 
to  reft  upon  the  former  than  the  latter  of  thefe 
perfonages.  Beyond  comparifon  fuperior  in 
influence,  in  capacity,  in  expectation,  and  in 
promife,  Mr.  Pitt  was,  from  his  earlieft  youth, 
regarded  by  the  friends  of  human  kind  with 
emotions  of  enthufiafm,  as  pledged  and  almoft 
confecrated  to  the  caufe  of  liberty.  But  time, 
from  whofe  verdict  there  is  no  appeal,  has  not 
ratified  thefe  lofty  hopes.  In  the  ftead  of  wif- 
dom,  we  fee  only  its  wretched  mimic,  cunning  ; 
jjnftead  of  magnanimity,  pride  ;  inftead  of  pene- 
tration, 
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tration,  pofitivity  ;  in  the  room  of  fortitude,  ob- 
ftinacy  ;  in  the  place  of  moderation,  meannefs. 
For  a  juft  and  beneficial  courfe  of  a£tion,  is 
fubftituted  an  empty  and  pompous  parade  of 
language.  "  The  nation" — to  adopt  the  expref- 
fion  of  a  truly  great  ftatefman,  the  Marquis  of 
Lanfdowne — "  has  been  ruined  by  fine  fpeeches." 
But  the  times  are  cut  ofjcint.  That  oratory  only  is 
fuccefsful  which  addrefles  itfelf  to  the  preju- 
dices and  paffions  of  men  ;  and  even  a  Fox  or  a 
Thurlow,  pleading  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  can 
fcarcely  hope  to  command  attention.  Elo- 
quence is,  when  mifapplied,  the  moft  fatal  of 
the  gifts  of  heaven.  To  Mr.  Pitt  it  has  been 
apparently  imparted  by  Providence  in  its  ireful 
mood  ;  not  as  a  bleffing,  but  as  a  curfe — a  curfe 
to  himfelf  and  to  his  country.  The  fyftem  of 
government  adopted  by  this  moil  dangerous,  be- 
caufe  moft  fpecious,  of  Minifters,  is  not  only,  in 
a  political  view,  fundamentally  and  efientially 
erroneous';  but,  entering  into  the  inmoft  recefles 
of  private  and  domeftic  life,  it  diflblves  all  the 
ties,  and  is  calculated  to  extinguish  all  the  com- 
forts of  focial  intercourfe.  Piflike  of  this  fyftem, 
in  bis  eflimate  of  things,  is  difaffe6tion  to  Go- 
vernment ;  and  the  moft  cafual  indifcretions 
of  men,  highly  virtuous  in  intention,  are  punifli- 
jed  as  crimes  of  the  deepeit  dye.  Forefeeing 

nothing, 
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nothing,  and  prepared  for  nothing,  elated  or 
depreffed  as  fortune  fmiles  or  frowns,  he  ex- 
hibits alternately  the  extremes  of  prefumption 
and  pufillanimity.  Equally  ignorant  how  to 
make  war  or  peace*,  unfkilled  in  the  fcience  of 
human  nature,  difdaining  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fections, he  knows  no  mode  of  overcoming  op- 
pofition  but  by  coercion  and  violence,  and  is 
altonimed  that  he  cannot  by  force  fubdue  the 
unconquerable  mind.  When  firft  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  "  the  people,"  to  borrow  the  ex- 
preffion  of  a  great  political  writer,"  were  wrought 
"  up  to  a  temper,  which  feldom  happens  in  a 
"  whole  nation,  of  being  capable  to  receive  good 
"  and  honed  counfel."  But  what  good,  what 
honelr.  counfel  has  the  nation  received  from  him  ? 
The  fa£t  notorioufly  is,  that  the  movements 
of  the  public  mind,  under  his  guidance,  have 
been  uniformly  retrograde  ;  and,  during  his  molt 
inaufpicious  adminiftration,  thofe  deteftable  dif- 
tinftions  and  malignant  prejudices  have  been  re- 
vived, which  it  was  the  glory  of  the  philofo- 
phers  and  patriots  of  former  times  to  ufe  every 
effort  to  extinguifh.  No  Minifter  ever  perhaps 
had  it  in  his  power  to  effe6t  fo  much  good, 

*  "  — Neque  de  pace  cum  fide  Pbillippum  agere,  neque  bella  wa 
c-Jirtute  unquam  gefltffe.  In  colloqitiis  infidiari  et  captare?'  LiV. 
lib.  xxxii.  §  35. 

and 
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and  no  one  certainly  has  ever  been  the  caufe  of 
fo  much  evil.  Still  he  is  fuffered,  through  fome 
unaccountable  infatuation  or  fupinenefs,  to  con- 
tinue at  that  helm  which  it  is  manifeft  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  he  knows  not 
how  to  guide.  The  mind  fickens  at  the  idea 
that  he  is  ftill  fuffered  to  purfue,  with  head- 
long daggering  fteps,  that  precipitous  path  which 
leads,  with  fatal  certainty,  to  the  gulph  of  poli- 
tical perdition.  If  Mr.  Pitt  has  any  feelings 
of  companion  for  this  his  native  country,  which 
bleeds  and  agonizes  at  every  pore  for  the  too 
partial  indulgence  me  has  fhown  to  him,  let  him 
exhibit  one  folitary  inltance  of  candor  in  the 
courfe  of  his  public  career,  by  an  ingenuous  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  utter  incapacity  to  prefide 
over  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  withdrawing 
himfelf  for  ever  from  the  public  gaze,  content 
with  fecuring  thofe  rewards  which  were  doubt- 
lefs  intended  as  the  meed  of  more  fuccefsful 
fervices.  Could  Mr.  Pitt  be  juftly  charged  with 
difcerning  and  defigning  all  the  mifchiefs  which 
have  flowed  from  that  fountain  of  corrupt  and 
bitter  waters,  of  which  he  has  made  the  nation 
drink  fo  deeply,  no  terms  would  be  adequate 
to  the  juft  expreffion  of  our  abhorrence.  But, 
upon  the  moil  candid  conftruftion  of  Jus  con- 
du£t,  our  cenfure  and  reproach  can  only  be 

transferred 
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transferred  from  the  heart  to  the  head  ;  and  if 
he  is  not  the  moft  culpable  of  politicians,  he  is 
the  moft  miftaken  and  unfortunate  of  men.  Sure- 
ly the  grave  of  LORD  CHATHAM  muft  be  ready 
"  to  ope  its  ponderous  and  marble  jaws  to  caft 
"  him  up  again,"  while  this  heir  of  his  name 
and  defcendant  of  his  blood  is,  by  a  fpecies  of 
unheard-of  endurance,  permitted  with  the  de- 
fpair,  though  without  the  ftrength,  of  the  blind 
man,  to  drag  into  ruin  the  mighty  fabric  of  the 
Britifh  Empire. 

In  fine,  is  it  invidious  to  afk,  Whether  it  be 
poffible  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  can 
flatter  themfelves,  that  fuch  men  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole — if  in- 
deed our  juvenile  Minifters  were  ever  able  to- 
find  time  to  read  and  reflect  on  the  conduct  of 
other  Statefmen,  before  or  fince  they  became 
Minifters  of  State  themfelves — would  not,  in 
the  fame  circumftances,  have  guided  the  affairs 
of  the  Public,  implicitly  confided  to  their  care, 
with  fuperior  difcretion  or  fuperior  fuccefs  ?  Can 
they  really  think,  had  the  pacific,  generous,  and 
conciliatory  fyftem  of  Mr.  Fox  been  adopted 
and  a£ted  upon  in  its  full  extent,  that  things 
would  not,  at  this  moment,  have  worn  a  more 
favorable  afpeft  in  Great  Britain,  in  Europe,  in 

the 
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the  World  at  large?  If,  as  the  parafitical  de- 
fenders of  the  meafufes  of  the  Court  contend, 
the  acts-  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration  have  been 
dilated  by  confummate  wifdom,  what,  in  the 
name  of  GOD,  muft  they  fuppofe,  in  order  to 
do  juftice  to  their  own  hypothefis,  would  have 
been  the  refult  of  the  moft  exquifite  and  con- 
fummate folly  ?  But  the  Government  of  this 
devoted  country,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  id 
chargeable,  not  with  error  merely,  but  with 
guilt — guilt  of  the  deepeft  crimfon  dye.  Let 
AFRICA,  let  the  EASTERN  and  WESTERN  IN- 
DIES, let  AMERICA,  let  IRELAND  tell — No,  let 
them  not  tell ;  let  them  bury^  if  poffible,  in 
eternal  filence  and  oblivion,  the  litofy  of  their 
wrongs.  A  real  and  genuine  repentance,  bear- 
ing no  femblance  to  the  mock  penitence  of 
FASTS  of  STATE,  may  yet  avert  the  impending 
blow.  But,  alas!  the  worft  of  all  omens,  a  ge- 
neral torpor,  a  morbid  infenfibility  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country,  ftrangely  and  fatally  prevails ; 
and,  in  fpite  of  all  that  can  be  faid  or  done  to 
awaken  the  nation  from  this  fleep  of  death,  there 
is  juft  reafon  to  fear  that  we  mall  find  the  antient 
maxim  too  furely  verified — *£>uos  Deus  vult  perderef 
•prius  dement  at. 

"  No  Commonwealth  or  Monarchy,"  fays  the 

celebrated 
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celebrated  and  fagacious  D'AVENANT,  "did  ever 
"  arrive  at  a  very  great  power  but  by  methods 
"  to  be  comprehended  by  the  underftandings  of 
"  men  ;  and  we  read  of  no  great  empire  ruined, 
"  but  the  feeds  of  its  deftruclion  may  have  been 
"  obferved  long  before,  in  the  courfe  of  its  Hif- 
"  torv  ;  there  being  a  certain  degree  of  wifdom, 
"  induftry,  virtue  and  courage  requiiite  to  ad- 
"  vance  a  ftate,  and  fuch  a  meafure  of  folly 
"and  ill- conduct  neceflary  to  pull  it  down,  a 
"  Statefman  who  would  compute  with  any  effeft, 
"  conducive  to  the  public  good,  mufl  confult 
"  variety  of  men  and  men  of  different  talents ; 
"  and  in  any  fcheme  he  is  to  form,  above  all 
"  things  he  muft  avoid  flatterers  and  admirers, 
"  or  thofe  who  depend  upon  him.  flatterers 
"  will  always  aflent,  his  admirers  will  be  always 
"  too  much  biafled  by  his  opinions,  and  from 
"  his  dependents  he  can  never  have  that  contra- 
"  diction  by  which  truth  muft  be  fifted  out. 
"  He  that  has  fach  a  computing  head  will  fel- 
"  dom  enter  into  ill  meafures,  he  will  not  put 
"  the  wars  of  his  prince  upon  a  wrong  foot ; 
"he  will  not  engage  him  in  weak  alliances; 
"  he  will  not  propofe  ill-digefted  fchemes,  and 
"  funds  for  revenues  that  will  not  anfwer.  In 
"  any  new  counfel  he  will  weigh  the  event 
*c  beforehand,  and  conlider  how  far  it  may  dif- 
H  "  turb 
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"  turb  his  matter's  affairs,  or  affeft  the  nation's 
"  credit.  Happy  are  thofe  kingdoms  which 
"  abound  in  Statefmen  fo  qualified  ;  but  mifer- 
"  able  is  that  country  where  the  men  of  bu- 
"  fmefs  do  not  reckon  right,  and  where,  in  mat- 
"  ters  very  important,  and  on  which  the  whole 
"  welfare  of  a  people  depends,  they  are  allow- 
t(  ed  to  fay,  THEY  are  MISTAKEN." 

Ufe  of  Political  Arithmetic. 

"  WHEN  giddy  young"  men,  without  expe- 
"  rience,  are  relied  upon,  and  trufted  in  this 
*'  ftation,  they  embroil  the  Prince's  affairs.  By 
"  their  ignorance  they  give  his  enemies  ad- 
*c  vantage,  and  by  their  infolence  difoblige  his 
"  friends.  A  man  can  be  no  more  BORN  a 
"  STATESMAN  than  a  Phyfician  or  a  Lawyer  ; 
"  and  let  the  mind  be  never  fo  happily  difpofed, 
<f  time  muft  ripen  what  is  begot  by  nature. 
<c  He  that  has  moft  experience  in  any  kind  of 
*c  bufinefs  is  the  moft  prudent ;  and  fo  much 
*'  more  prudent  than  he  that  is  new  in  that 
"  kind  of  bufinefs,  as  not  to  be  equalled  by 
"  any  advantage  of  natural  or  extemporary  wit. 
"  Elder  years,  when  they  produce  not  wifdom, 
«*  bring  at  leaft  caution,  which  is  fomething 
"  like  it.  They  who  have  feen  much  are  ufed 
4<  to  frequent  difappointmentsr  and  therefore 

"  not 
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<f  not  inclined  to  venture — efpecially  they  rarely 
"  hazard  the  fum  of  affairs  upon  any  fmgle 
"  council. 

"  The  conduct  of  young  Minifters  is  feldom 
•*'  fuccefsful  to  themfelves  nor  to  their  matters. 
"  When  warm  heads,  full  of  conceit,  with  flight 
"  wit,  and  no  true  wifdom,  pretend  to  guide  a 
**  whole  ftate,  and  have  a  majority  at  their  beck 
"  and  rule,  in  a  fhort  time  they  occafion  more 
"  diforders  than  can  be  remedied  in  many  years. 
"  When  perfons  fo  defcrihed  come  to  have  a 
"  corrupt  majority  of  their  tide,  they  diminifli 
"  the  nation's  flock  and  its  coin,  they  lofe  its 
"  trade,  they  anticipate  all  the  Prince's  revenues; 
"  they  charge  the  fubje£t,  for  many  years  to 
"  come,  with  a  great  number  of  new  duties 
<e  and  impofitions,  they  bring  the  State  into  an 
"  immenfe  debt,  and  plunge  it  into  fuch  diffi- 
"  culties  that  hardly  any  new  revenue  can  well 
"  be  erected.  But  'tis  hoped  England  will  never 
"  fall  into  fuch  deftruclive  hands.  Our  wealth 
"  and  greatnefs  depend  abfolutely  upon  keeping 
"  the  Legiflative  Power  to  future  ages  untainted, 
"  vigilant  for  the  public  fafety,  jealous  of  the 
"  people's  rights,  watchful  over  the  Minifters, 
"  and  to  have  the  Members  not  awed  by  armies, 
"  nor  to  be  (educed  by  preferments,  bribes,  or 
H  2  "  penfions. 
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t(  penfions.  Writing  for  pofterity,  to  which  thefe 
"  papers  may,  peradventure,  be  tranfmitted,  we 
"  think  it  needful  to  give  thefe  cautions.  While 
"  we  preferve  our  Constitution  as  we  received  it 
"  from  our  Anceftors,  bad  men  may  have  a  fhort 
{t  power  to  do  mifchief,  however  their  rage  and 
"  folly  will  be  at  laft  corre6ted. 

Again. — "  If  any  mould  be  fo  wicked  as  to 
"  have  any  thoughts  of  enflaving  England,  they 
"  will  endeavor  to  mate  and  quell  the  ftomachs 
"  of  the  common  People,  and  they  will  try  to 
"  diftrefs  the  Gentry  in  their  eftates  to  that 
"  degree,  as  to  make  them  rely  upon  the  Court 
"  for  a  livelihood  and  fubfiftence.  Does  not 
"  this  bring  all  into  their  power?  They  will 
"  likewife  plunge  their  Matter  into  debts  and 
*f  neceffities,  to  render  their  tricks  and  arts  of 
"  more  ufe ;  for  we  have  feen  that  they  who 
"  procured  money  to  be  given  were  thought  to 
"  give  it :  and  this  fmgle  merit  atoned  for  all 
"  their  faults.  It  excufed  falfe  fteps  and  negli- 
"  gence;  it  (heltered  their  bribes,  and  covered 
"  their  difability  for  the  public  fervke.  They 
*'  will  entangle  their  Matter's  affairs,  becaufe  a 
.."  Prince  that  does  not  need  money  may  come 
"  not  to  need  them  whofe  talents  confift  in  pro- 
"  curing  taxes,  not  in  well  laying  out  the  fums 

"  granted. 
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"  granted.  Large  premiums,  exorbitant  intereft, 
"  diverting  appropriated  funds,  preferring  one 
"  debt  and  poftponing  another,  will  always  be 
*f  good  matter  for  ill  Statefmen  to  work  upon. 
"  Of  all  things,  they  love  a  long  and  expenfive 
tc  war,  and  fear  peace  ;  for  peace  produces  order, 
"  and  gives  leifure  to  enquire  into  the  abufes  of 
<(  the  State.  Peace  reftores  Liberty  of  Speech, 
"  whereas  in  war  all  is  filenced  with  the  fingle 
"  word  NECESSITY.  In  peace,  grievances 
"  may  be  calmly  debated,  the  management  of 
"  the  revenues  infpe£ted,  the  conduct  of  the 
"  Minifters  may  be  examined,  and  good  laws 
"  may  be  propofed,  without  the  perpetual  objec- 
"  tion  of  '  Are  ye  for  bringing  in  the  French 
"and  Popery?'  War  will  better  anfwer  their 
"  defigns,  who  mean  to  thrive  by  the  loofe  admi- 
"  niftration  with  which  war  is  generally  accom- 
"  panied,  and  who  propofe  to  profper  by  the 
"  calamities  and  mifery  of  their  country.* 

"In 

*  Doubtlefs  there  are  numbers  who  will  maintain,  that  the 
parallel  ftriftly  holds  in  this  as  well  as  other  refpecb,  between  the 
fuppofed  Statefmen  of  D'Avenant  and  the  real  Minifters  of  the 
prefent  day;  but  to  this  conclufion  the  writer  of  the  prefent 
Pamphlet  muft,  at  leaft,  fufpend  his  alfent.  He  is  inclined  to 
giye  full  credit  to  the  fincerity  of  both  Governments,  in  the  late 
Negotiations  for  Peace.  On  the  part  of  the  Engiifh  Ambafiador, 
he  can  difcover  no  hypocrify  indeed,  but  much  art  and  littls 
wifilom.  Sir  William  Temple,  who  concluded  the  Triple  Alli- 
H  3  ance 
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"  In  future  ages  perhaps  ambitious  and  defign- 
"  ing  men  may  defire  to  embroil  their  Matter's 

"  affairs 

ance  in  five  days,  and  the  fecond  Dutch  Treaty  in  three  days, 
would  probably  have  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  an  accom- 
modation either  with  M.  de  la  Croix  or  M.  Le  Tourneur  ;  both 
of  them  men  of  candor  and  franknefs.  Had  the  three  prelimi- 
nary claims  of  France,  at  Lille,  been  pirvijlonally  conceded,  no 
obftacle,  fo  far  as  appears,  would  have  remained  to  impede  the 
progrefs,  or  the  profperous  concluiion  of  the  negotiation.  The 
ridiculous  title  of  King  of  France  was  ftyled  by  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf 
"  a  mere  feather."  It  is  indeed  worfe  than  nothingnefs  and 
vanity :  it  is  a  ilanding  caufe  of  irritation  to  the  Government 
and  people  of  France.  A  great  Minifter,  or  indeed  a  great 
Monarch,  would  have  deemed  himfelf  happy  in  any  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  djfcarding  it.  The  Imperial  mortgage  on  the  Nether- 
lands was,  by  the  avowal  of  Lord  Grenville,  never  meant  to  be 
infilled  on.  And  with  refpecl  to  the  (hips  captured  at  Toulon, 
M.  Le  Tourneur  made  out  a  ftror.g  and  irrefiftible  cafe.  The 
indemnifications  for  thefe  conceffions  were,  of  courle,  to  be 
obtained  at  the  expence,  not  of  France,  but  of  the  lofing  parties, 
Spain  and  Holland,  But  till  France  knew  certainly  that  England 
would  confent  to  the  preliminary  claims,  it  could  never  be  reafon- 
ably  expecled  that  me  would  enter  into  ferious  difcutTions  with 
her  Allies,  of  a  nature  fo  unpleafant  as  mult  neceflarily  be  thole 
which  related  to  the  ceffion  of  any  of  their  poileriions  to  Great 
Britain.  From  the  unwillingneis  of  the  Englilh  Government  to 
confent  explicitly  to  .the  preliminary  demands,  from  the  reluctance 
of  the  French  Government  to  enter  into  fubfequent  difouffions,  or 
to  explain  themfelves  on  the  fubje<St  of  fpecific  indemnifications, 
arofethat  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  ditirult,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
fiiccefs  of  the  Negotiation.  Each  party  was  convinced  of  the 

infincerity 
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"  affairs  only  to  make  him  more  dependent  upon 
"  their  arts.  Designing  Minifters,  inftead  of 
"  reigning  in  his  high  courage  with  grave  couri- 
"  cils,  may  difguife  from  him  the  true  ftate  of  his 
"  affairs,  and  pufh  him  on  to  a  new  war,  without 
"  making  right  provifions,  or  fuch  previous 
"  leagues,  as  may  make  it  tolerable  in  the  pro- 
"  grefs  or  happy  in  the  conclufion — wanting  the 
"  fublime  part  of  wifdom  neceflary  for  the  con- 
"  <lu6t  of  great  affairs. 

"  The  '  Old  Whigs'  were  men  whofe  prin- 
"  ciples  will  be  revered  in  future  ages  by  all  fuch 
"  as  love  their  Country:  they  taught  the  neceffity 
"  of  making  Parliament  awful  to  Minifters,  and 
"  keeping  the  regal  authority  within  the  limits 
"  of  the  law ;  when  Princes  quit  the  old  rules 
"  of  right  government,  their  fubjefts  will  be  apt 
"  to  forget  the  old  rule,  prefcribed  for  their  obe- 
"  dience.  We  muft  implore  the  Whigs  not  to 
"  forget  their  old  principles  and  their  old  maxims. 
"  If  the  Whigs  mould  hereafter  take  the  ftations 

infincerity  of  the  other,  and  on  the  re-afcendency  of  violent  coun- 
fels  in  France,  the  Negotiation  was  broken  off,  with  circumftances 
of  rudenefs  and  animofity  j  but  by  no  means  of  luch  a  nature  as 
to  preclude  a  fair  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  any  future  Negotiation, 
conduced  in  a  different  mode,  and  by  a  more  ingenuous  and 
acceptable  Negotiator. 

H  4  "of 
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"  of  the  Tories,   if  they  ihould  go   upon   that 
"  ground  which  the  Tories  have  quitted,  if  they 
"  ihould  enter  upon  juft  fuch  meafures,  if  they 
"  ihould  purfue  the  fame  counfels,  if  they  mould 
ct  fuffer   themfelves  to  be   imbibed   with  Tory 
"  notions,  our  Conftitution  mud  be  entirely  loft  ; 
"  for  THEY  may  undermine  it  without  fufpi- 
"  cion.     Who  will  be  jealous  of  thofe  who  have 
<£  been  preaching  up  liberty  and  accufmg  arbi- 
"  trary  Minifters  for  thirty  years  ?  THEY  may 
"  change  the. form  of  our  Government,  and  have 
"  the  people  of  their  fide,  who  can  have  no  jea- 
"  loufy  of  them  ;  for  the  Whigs  are  the  favorites 
"  of  the   people,   as    HAVING    SO   OFTEN 
«  PRESERVED  ENGLAND.  No  perfon  could 
"  be  popular  enough  in  Rome  to  think  of  fub- 
"  verting  its  conftitutioo  in  the   purity  of  the 
"  Commonwealth    but    MANLIUS,   who   had 
"  faved   the. capitol.     If  the  old  Whigs,  whofe 
"  forefight  and  .courage  has  hitherto  preferved 
"  England,    {hould   quite   change    their   minds, 
"and  go  thys  retrograde. from  all  their  former 
"  fpeeches,  a£tions,  and  councils ;  if  they  fliould 
"  thus  come  to  clothe  themfelves  with  the  foul, 
"  ridiculous,  and  detefted  garments  of  the  Tories, 
"  and  give  in  to  the  worft  of  their  meafures,  then 
"  would   the   Conftitution   of  this   country   be 
"  utterly  fubverted. 

"  The 
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"  The    giddy   management   of  a   few   State 
"  Empirics  for  a  while  may  be  fupported ;  but 
"  if  what  has  been  gathering  for  feven  centuries 
"  they  mould  fquander  away  in  a  few  years,  the 
fe  cries  of  the  people  whom  they  fo  impoverifh 
"  will    at   laft   awaken   Parliament   to    enquire 
"  into   and    animadvert    upon    their   wild   pro- 
"  ceedings.     Though  fortune    may   be    faid   to 
"  govern  in  iingle  events,  and  here  and  there  to 
"  influence  in  the  actions  of  private  perfons,  great 
"  Monarchies   and   Commonwealths  DO   NOT 
"  DEPEND  UPON  HER.     Politic  inftitutions, 
"  prudently  ordered  from   the   beginning,   and 
"  keeping  on  in  a  iteady  courfe  of  vvifdom  and 
"  virtue,  are  out  of  her  power   and  rule,   and 
tf  can  never  fail  to  profper ;  and  when  difafters 
"  happen  to  a  State,  'tis  feldom   the  work   of 
"  chance,   but   rather  the   effe£l   of  fome   mif- 
"  government.     The  Legiilative  Authority  can 
<c  corev^t  men  of  arbitrary  principles,  and  pull 
*'  down  the  topping  pride  of  infolcnt  and  under- 
"  taking  Minifters,  who  are  by  no  means  equal 
"  to  their  bulinefs,  and  whofe  heads  are  giddy 
"  and   turn  round  in  the   eminence   on  which 
"  fortune,  flattery,  and  their  other  vices,  not  their 
"  merit,  has   placed   them.     Depraved   Courts, 
"  wanting  true  wifdom,  make  open  war,  with 
tf  defert  of  every  kind,  and  reckon  it  a  great  con- 
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u  queft  when  they  can  get  rid  of  a  WARY  AND 
"KNOWING  STATESMAN.  They  think 
"  it  fufficient  to  live  to-day,  and  to  make  provi- 
"  fion  for  the  prefent  moment. 

"  If,  in  fome  future  reign,  we  mould  fall  into 
"  the  hands  of  bad  Minifters,  fuch  as  have  been 
"  defcribed,  the  eftimates  of  the  charge  of  war 
"  will  be  the  beft  fhelter  they  can  poifibly  have 
ts  for  their  profuiions  of  any  kind,  where  they 
"  may  infert  items,  never  to  be  difproved  and 
"  never  to  be  underftood.  Finding  how  much 
"  it  turns  to  their  own  account  to  have  an  ample 
"  revenue  to  range  in,  they  will  perfuade  their 
"  Prince  to  a(k  all  things,  and  to  fpare  nothing. 
"  If  fuch  bad  men  ever  come  to  be  trufted,  they 
"  will  make  the  body  politic  faint  and  look  pale 
"  with  continual  opening  of  its  veins.  They 
"  will  leave  the  Crown  bare,  the  Exchequer 
"  empty,  and  all  the  revenues  anticipated.  They 
"  will  diftrefs  the  gentry,  and  beggar  the  com- 
"  mon  people;  and  having  thus  enriched  them- 
*£  felves,  and  impoveriflied  all  other  degrees  of 
"  men,  they  will  reduce  the  nation  to  be  naked 
"  and  defencelefs,  hardly  able  to  fupport  itfelf 
"  at  home,  much  lefs  in  a  condition  to  undergo 
"  another  foreign  war  If  by  the  giddy  or  rather 
"  frantic  conduct  of  beardlefs  politicians,  lifted 

"  perhaps 
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"  perhaps  up  from  the  meaneft  obfcurity,  and 
"  fet,  in  a  manner,  to  hold  the  reins,  our  affairs 
"  mould  hereafter  be  brought  fo  low,  which  God 
"  forbid !  as  that  we  muft  fit  (till,  while  thofe 
"  dominions,  /.  e.  Spain,  &c.  fall  into  a  power, 
"  already  but  too  dreadful,  how  can  univerfal 
"  Monarchy  be  avoided  ?*  When  a  Public  that 
"  was  once  clear  and  eafy  is  overwhelmed  with 
"  debts,  when  this  happens  among  a  people  that 
"  have  been  always  willing  to  give,  and  in  a 
"  Miniftry  that  has  never  been  backward  to  afk, 
(<  when  all  occafions  have  been  fupplied  to  their 

*  It  will  certainly  be  admitted,  that  the  danger  is  not  lefs 
imminent  from  the  afcendency  of  republican  than  monarchical 
principles,  of  Jacobinical  than  papiftical  France.  Yet  how  can 
it  be  forgotten,  that  within  a  very  few  years,  this  dreaded  power 
courted  our  friendfhip,  applied  for  our  mediation,  implored  from 
us  a  favorable  hearing ;  and  how  can  the  "  giddy,  frantic,  beard- 
"  lefs  politicians,"  of  whom  D'Avenant  prophefies,  be  forgiven 
,  for  their  infolent  and  arrogant  rejection  of  thefe  advances  ?  The 
following  excellent  leflbns  of  wifdom,  unhappily  unknown  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  or  unregarded  by  him,  are  by  one  of  the  greateft  of  hiltorians 
put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  greateft  and,  for  a  long  feries  of 
years,  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  Generals—  Quod  Ji  in  /ecunJis  rebus, 
bonam  quoque  meniem  darent  Dii,  non  ca  folum  ^ua  cvcnijjtnt ',  fed 
etiam  ca  qu<e  tvenirc  poflentt  reputaremus.  Maxima  cui  ^e  fortune 
minims  credendum  eft.  ft&lior  tutiorque  eft  certa  fax  quam fperata 
•vifloiia  ;  h&c  in  tua,  ilia  in  Deorum  manu  e/t.  Cum  tuas  -^ires  turn 
vimfortunef  Manem^ue  belli  communem  propone  animo. — Simul  part  a 
ac/ferata decwa,unius bortefirtuna  evertere pote/l .  Liv.  lib.  xxx.  30. 

"  full 
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t(  full  demand,  when  fiich  a  country  does  labour 
^f  under  difficulties  almoftinfuperable,  and  when, 
«  in  fome  future  reign,  ALL  THIS  SHALL  BE 
"  OUR  CASE,  mankind  will  entertain  an  opinion 
"  that  the  Adminiftration  IS  NOT  RIGHT— 
"  that  they  have  not  endeavored  to  moderate  by 
"  grave  and  wholefome  Councils. 

"  'Twould  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the 
"  dangers  that  may  befal  a  free  Government,  if 
"  it  mould  have  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  a 
"  Minifter  of  a  bold  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  who, 
"  from  a  low  degree,  afpires  to  the  higheft  great- 
"  nefs,  and  whofe  ambition  is  not  retrained  by 
"  any  private  or  public  confiderations.  If,  in 
"  fome  future  reign,  it  mould  be  our  cafe  to  have 
"  fuch  a  man  in  a  ftation  and  with  the  power 
**  of  doing  much  hurt,  all  fuch  as  defire  to  pre- 
"  ferve  their  civil  rights  mould,  with  undaunted 
"  courage,  fet  theinfelves  to  flop  him  in  his  ca- 
"  reer,  and  to  intercept  him  in  his  growth. 

"If  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  be  ill- conducted, 
"  the  united  wifdom  of  the  nation  muft  refcue  us 
'*'  out  of  weak  and  polluted  hands,  for  fuch  a 
"  Miniftry  is  a  furer  engine  to  deftroy  a  State 
*  than  any  its  enemies  can  bring  againft  it,  'Tis 
'*  true,  fuch  as  would  correct  errors,  and  watch 

"  that 
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"  that  no  invafion  may  be  made  en  liberty,  have 
"  been  heretofore  called  a  faction,  by  the  perfons 
"  in  power ;  but  'tis  not  properly  their  name, 
"  and  ought  to  be  given  to  another  fort  of  men, 
"  The  name  of  faction  does  more  truly  belong 
"  to  them  who,  though  the  body  politic  has  all 
"  the  figns  of  death  upon  it,  yet  fay  f  ALL  IS 
"  WELL — that  the  riches  of  the  nation  are 
"  not  to  be  exhaufted — that  there  is  no  mif- 
*'  government  in  all  its  bufmefs — that  it  feels 
"  no  decay,  and  that  its  economy  is  perfect ;' 
"  and  who,  all  the  while,  are  as  arrogant  and 
"  afluming  as  if  they  had  faved  that  very  people 
"  whom  their  folly  and  mad  conduct  has  in  a 
"  manner  ruined.  THEY  may  rather  be  termed 
"  the  Faction,  who  were  good  patriots  out  of 
"  the  Court,  but  are  better  courtiers  in  it ;  and 
"  who  pretended  to  fear  excefs  of  power  while 
"  it  was  not  committed  to  them,  but  never 
"  think  the  Monarchy  can  be  high  enough  ad- 
•'  vanced  while  they  are  in  adminiftration. 

"  That  four  philofophy  which  makes  fome 
"  perfons  retire  and  abandon  the  State  is  by 
"  no  means  to  be  commended.  Men  of  probity, 
"  (kill,  and  virtue,  mould  be  ready  to  affift  the 
"  State  with  their  true  fenfe  and  right  under- 
«'  (landing  j  nor  (hould  they  fufFer  the  perfeclions 

"of 
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"  of  their  minds  to  be  ufelefs  and  unaclive.  Such 
"  ought  not  to  defpair  of  the  public,  but  affift, 
"  with  their  wifdom,  to  redeem  a  people  from 
"  their  weak  hands,  who  mail  gtt  into  -power  by 
"  mtre  chance,  when  the  nation  perhaps  has  been  in 
"  an  high  ferment.  When  things  call  loudly  to 
"  be  amended  ;  when  unfkilful  pilots  have  run 
"  the  fhip  a-ground,  fo  that  fhe  (licks  faft,  ready 
"  to  fplit  at  the  next  coming  of  the  waves  ;  when 
"  ignorant  men  are  quite  bewildered  in  their 
"  errors;  when  the  whole  people  fee  and  feel 
*e  the  effect  of  ill  Government  ;  when  the  Prince 
*e  grows  afhamed  of  thofe  whom  his  fubjecls 
"  hate  and  fear  ;  when  the  Commonwealth 
"  cannot  emerge  out  of  its  debts  and  difficulties 
"  without  help  from  abler  hands  —  then  is  the 
"  true  time  for  the  beft  men  to  offer  themfelves 
"  to  the  fervice  of  their  country. 


"  Let  fome  flatterers  fay  what  they  will, 
"  the  Vulgar  are  not  impatient  of  any  rule 
"  that  is  tolerably  fair  and  eafy,  fo  that  Kings 
"  who  will  but  ftoop  to  be  the  leaft  popular,  are 
"  idolized  in  every  country:  the  fame  thing 
"  holds  in  relation  to  Minifters.  If  they  are  ho- 
"  neftj  if  they  have  a  fuperior  genius;  if  by 
"  their  actions  it  is  known  that  they  do  not  de- 
"  lire  to  hold  their  ftations  upon  any  ignoble 

"  terms; 
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"  terms  ;  if  they  are  not  haughty,  arrogant,  and 
"  infolent; — they  may  rule  the  State  without  cla- 
*'  mors ; — they  may  grow  grey  in  their  dignities 
"  and  offices.  If  by  inadvertency,  and  through 
"  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  they  have  made 
"  falfe  (reps  and  committed  faults,  the  general 
"  voice  will  be  ready  to  excufe  them,  and  their 
"  perfections  fhall  be  put  in  the  balance  and 
"  outweigh  their  errors. 

*c  But  when  CORRUPTION  has  feized  upon  the 
"  REPRESENTATIVES  of  a  PEOPLE,  'tis  like  a 
"  chronical  difeafe,  hardly  to  be  rooted  out,  A 
"  tyranny  that  governs  by  the  fword,  has  few 
"  friends  but  men  of  the  fword.  But  a  legal  tj- 
fc  ranny  has  of  its  fide  the  rich,  the  fearful,  the 
"  lazy,  thofe  that  know  the  law,  and  get  by  it, 
"  ambitious  churchmen,  and  all  thofe  whofe 
"  livelihood  depends  upon  the  quiet  pofture  of 
"  affairs ;  fo  that  fuch  a  tyranny  is  hardly  to  be 
*'  fhaken  off.  When  fuch  a  corruption  happens, 
*'  we  may  indeed  preferve  the  name  of  Liberty, 
"  and  fome  of  its  outward  forms,  but  no  more 
"  than  will  help  to  keep  our  chains  the  fafter 
"  on  :  that  fervitude  is  lafting  where  the  peo- 
((  pie  are  left  to  make  their  own  fetters.  The 
*c  people  of  Rome  were  lulled  afleep  with  the 

"  opinion 
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«f  opinion  they  entertained,  that  the  laws  ftill 
"  governed,  becaufe  they  faw  every  year  Con- 
"  fuls  and  a  Senate  ;  but  this  Senate  being  cor- 
"  rupted,  made  the  tyranny  BOUNDLESS  and 
"  SAFE." 

On  private  Men's  Du'y  in  the  Adminiflration  of 
Public  Affairs. 


CONCLUSION. 

ON  the  final  revifion  of  the  preceding  obfer- 
vations,  fo  ftrongly  does  the  importance  of  the 
fubje£t  imprefs  itfelf  upon  my  mind,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  add  yet  two  or  three  farting  re- 
fleftions— a  few  more  LAST:  WORDS.  The 
Public,  as  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  have  done 
me  the  honor — I  will  ufe  a  bolder  word — the 
juftice,  to  allow  that,  in  my  political  writings, 
I  have  had  the  public  interefts  folely  in  view. 
I  have  indeed  no  perfonal  intereft  to  ferve.  If 
I  had,  I  mould  have  confulted  it  very  ill  in 
taking  fo  decided  a  part  againft  the  meafures  of 
the  Adminiftration.  That  feveral  of  the  prin- 
cipal Members  of  the  Oppofition  in  both  Houfes 
have  honored  me  with  their  friendihip,  it  is 
my  pride  to  avow.  On  the  adverfe  fide  are  alfo 

thofe 
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thofe  for  whom   I   entertain  the   higheft  per- 
fonal  efteem  and   value.     But   obligations,  ex- 
cepting  thofe   of  friendmip  and   hofpitality,  I 
have  never  received  from  any  perfon.     Placed 
in   a  fituation  of  independence    calculated  for 
obfervation,  and,   as   I   thought,  favorable  for 
forming   a  juft   eftimate   of  things ;  endowed, 
perhaps  not  in  a  lefs  degree  than  others,  with 
faculties  to  judge,  and  flattering  myfelf  with  the 
hope  of  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  from  the 
Public,  I  caufed    to   be  printed  in   December 
1792,  a  Traft,  ftating  in  terms   as   ftrong  and 
impreffive  as  I   could  invent,  the  errors  of  the 
extraordinary  policy  then  adopted,  and  the  fatal 
confequences  which  mull  inevitably  enfue  from 
it ;  bearing  in   mind,  as  my  apology,  the  juft 
and  generous  conceffion  of  the  great  Frederic 
of  Pruffia,  "  II  y  a  dans  tous  les  etats  un  nom- 
"  bre   de   citoyens,    gens   fenfes,    qui    loin    du 
fe  tumulte  des  affaires  les  envifagent  fans   pa£ 
"  fion,  &;  en  jugent  par-la  meme  fainement,  tan- 
"  dis  que  ceux  qui  tiennent   en  main  le  gou 
"  vernail,  ne  voient  les  objets  qu'avec  des  yeux 
"  fafcines."      When   returned   from  the   print- 
ing-office, I  was  informed   that  the  Bookfeller, 
juftly   alarmed  at  the   recent  profecutions  and 
conviftions,   would  not  rifyue   the   publication. 
As  the  Nation  therefore  would  not  endure  to 
i  hear 
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hear  the  truth,  it  was,  by  this  fpecies  of  coercion, 
fupprefled.  It  is  now,  I  prefume,  not  unfafe  to 
mention,  that  in  this  Tra£t  I  ventured  thus  to 
exprefs  myfelf :— '«  A  WAR  with  FRANCE 
<(  is  in  contemplation — a  WAR  by  which  every 
"  thing  may  be  loft,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  ; 
"  and  the  ultimate  confequences  of  which  no 
"  human  wifdom  can  calculate.  Had  this  Na- 
"  tion  a£ed  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  true 
"  policy,  (he  would  with  pleafure  have  em- 
"  braced  thofe  overtures  of  amity  which  were 
"  made  by  France  at  the  period  of  the  eftablifli- 
se  ment  of  her  Conftitution.  An  alliance  with 
"  England  would,  in  all  probability,  have  effec- 
"  tually  preferved  that  Confutation  from  any 
ff  danger  of  alteration  qr  attack,  and  the  peace 
"  of  Europe  would  have  been  rendered  fe- 
"  cure  and  permanent.  -But  without  venturing 
"  openly  to  join  the  confederacy  of  Auftria  and 
"  Pruffia,  by  appearing  infidioufly  and  indireclly 
"  to  countenance  it,  Britain  became  the  obf 
"  jeft  of  Gallic  fufpicion,  if  not  rather  of  Gallic 
"  refentment  and  averfion.  At  the  moment, 
"  however,  when  France  rifes  victorious  over 
**  all  her  enemies,  and  the  opportunity  of  a6ling 
"  with  effecl:  is  irretrievably  loft — at  that  mo- 
"  ment  we  chufe  to  embark  as  principals  in  the 
"  quarrel."  And  in  relation  to  the  then  fitua- 

tion 
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tion  of  affairs  in   the  United  Provinces,  it   is 

faid,  that  "  exclufive  of  the  obligation  of  trea- 

"  ties  we  have  now  no  rational  motive  to  in- 

"  terpofe  in  any  fhape  but  that  of  a   common 

"  Mediator.     But  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  gua- 

"  rantee  actually  fubfifting,  it  muft  be  acknow- 

"  ledged  incumbent  upon  us,  however  faithlefs 

"  other  nations  may  have  been,  to  fulfil  the  con- 

"  ditions  of  it,  though  certainly  not  till  the  effeft 

"  of  an  amicable  negotiation   has  been    tried. 

"  But,  without  doubt,  the  Dutch  too  well  know 

"  the  probable  confequences  of  a  French  in- 

"  vafion,  ferioufly  to  think  of  rifquing  the  con- 

"  teft.     Is  any  one  fo  ignorant  as  to  need  the  in- 

"  formation,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  fubjefts 

"  of  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  are  extremely 

"  difTatisfied  with  their  Government  ?    Or  that 

"  our  interpofition  in  favor  of  Holland  might 

'*  eventually  prove  as  fatal  to  the  Stadtholder  as 

"  the  fimilar  interpofition  of  Auftria  and  Pruffia 

"  has  been  to  the  late  unfortunate  Monarch  of 

"  France  ?  But  that  fpirit  of  delufion  which  has 

"  almoft   invariably   actuated   the    Councils   of 

"  Great   Britain  under   the  prefent   reip,  ftiH 

"  continues  to  predominate ;  and  will,  if  any 

"  thing  can,  precipitate  the  nation  into  thofe 

"  calamities  which  are  fo  much  and  fo  reafon- 

"  ably  the  object  of  the  public  dread,  and  which 

12  "a  fpirit 
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"  a  fpirit  of  conciliation,  of  equity,  and  of  vvif- 
"  dom,  will  alone,  in  the  event,  be  found  ade- 
"  quate  to  avert." 

.  Yet,  though  exercifmg  this  unreferved  free- 
dom of  language,  fo  far  have  I  carried  my 
practical  fubmiflion  to  the  laws  and  conftituted 
authorities  of  my  country,  as  to  lend  my  beft 
affiftance  individually  to  carry  into  effect  a&s 
of  the  Legiflature  originating  in  the  dreadful 
neceflities  of  the  prefent  war,  the  principle  of 
which  I  wholly  difaporoved.  A  real,  and  even 
a  zealous  friend  to  reform,  becaitfe  I  wifli  to  pre- 
ferve  and  perpetuate  the  Conftitution,  and  be- 
cauje  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  manifold  abufes 
and  corruptions,  nouriflied  and  foftered  by  the 
prefent  fyftem,  will  ultimately  prove  its  de- 
ftruftion.  Alas !  is  this  mere  fpeculation  and 
theory  ?  May  we  not  appeal  to  fa£ts,  the  moft 
awful  and  impreffive?  But  we  live  in  an  age 
and  country  where  experience  has  loft  its  effe£r, 
"  where  the  grofleft  enormities  and  the  moft 
«c  wanton  prodigality  are  exhaufting  the  patience 
"  of  the  people,  and  where  the  example  of 
*4  France  is  the  fartheft  from  being  likely  to 
"  operate  as  a  warning." 

It  may  poffibly  be  thought  by  fome  readers, 

whom 
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whom  I  could  with  to  pleafe  at  any  expence 
but  the  expence  of  truth,  that  the  reflexions 
caft  upon  Mr.  Pitt  are  too  pointed  and  per- 
fonal.  I  fhould  greatly  regret  to  incur  the 
juft  cenfure  of  illiberality ;  but  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  fpoken  of  merely 
as  a  Statefman,  for  as  a  private  individual  he 
may  poffibly  be  the  moft  virtuous  of  mankind. 
But  to  govern  the  Britifli  Empire  he  has,  by 
long  experience,  demonftrated  himfelf  to  be  ut- 
terly incapable  and  incompetent.  His  public 
condu£t  has  been  fuch  as  to  banifh  all  rational 
confidence,  all  cheerful  expectation.  It  is  an 
inexpreflible  fatisfaclion  to  me  to  bear  this 
open  and  unequivocal  teftimony  againft  him,  a 
teftimony  dictated  entirely  by  public  motives, 
and  wholly  devoid  of  perfonal  rancor.  So  long 
as  the  King  and  the  nation  think  proper  to 
continue  him  in  power,  I  would  pay  him  ex- 
ternally and  officially  all  the  refpect  due  to 
his  high  ftation,  being  defirous  in  all  points, 
and  to  the  utmoft  extent,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  civil  and  focial  order  eftabliihed  by  law, 
and  deprecating  with  horror  all  popular  in- 
tervention, But  now,  that  a  fair  opportunity 
occurs  of  declaring  the  fentiments  which  have 
for  many  years  paft  pofieffed  my  mind  of  his 
political  character  and  conduct,  I  fhould  deem 

it 
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it   bigb   treafon  to  the  human  race   to   palliate 


or  to  difguife  them. 


AT  the  very  moment  of  concluding  this 
Pamphlet,  the  certain  intelligence  is  received 
of  a  moft  complete  and  glorious  Naval  Vi&ory 
obtained  over  the  French  in  the  Levant.  Can 
there  be  an  happier  or  more  feafonable  incident 
than  this,  if  improved,  to  the  grand  purpofe 
of  reftoring  the  general  tranquillity  ?  This  is 
a  crifis  of  that  defcription  which  a  great  Statef- 
man  would  embrace  with  ardor,  in  order  to 
accomplim  what  the  Nation  fo  eagerly  wiihes 
to  obtain — a  fafe  and  honorable  peace.  The 
naval  power  of  France  has  fuftained  a  mighty 
fhock,  her  defigns  upon  Ireland  have  been 
fruflrated,  and  her  boaftful  menaces  of  invafion 
have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  magna- 
nimous fpirit  difplayed  by  the  Britifh  nation. 
Still  France  is  formidable  beyond  all  modern 
or  antient  precedent  of  hiftory.  Her  Republi- 
can and  Revolutionary  fpirit,  which  nothing 
but  a  feries  of  peaceful  years  can  change, 
prompts  and  enables  her  to  become  on  all 
cccafions  the  aflailant.  The  communication  of 
jthat  fpirit  to  Ireland  is  in  the  higheft  degree 

alarming. 
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alarming.  Our  mod  fplendid  viftories  are  vic- 
tories merely  of  felf-defence ;  and  the  final  re- 
fult  of  the  moft  daring  enterprize  of  modern 
ages,  as  yet,  hangs  doubtful  in  the  fcale.  Now 
then,  during  this  precarious,  perhaps  tranfient, 
moment  of  fuperiority,  let  a  frank,  a  generous, 
and  truly  conciliatory  overture  of  pacification 
be  made  to  France.  If  the  Negotiation  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  difdainful  fpirit  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  or  the  difputatious  fpirit  of  Lord  Malmef- 
bury,  it  will  be  certainly  ineffeftual,  and  can 
terminate  only,  as  before,  in  augmented  ani- 
mofity.  But  the  expectation  is  vain !  The 
abounding  pride  and  deficient  wifdom  of  the 
Britiih  Cabinet  is  too  well  afcertained  to  ad- 
mit the  fainteft  ray  of  hope  to  illumine  the 
"  darknefs  vifible"  of  the  profpeft.  Poffeffed 
by  the  demon  of  delufion,  the  Minifters  now 
prefiding  over  the  affairs  of  the  Country  feem 
born  for  its  definition.  As  they  are  unquef- 
tionably  the  Authors,  fo  they  will,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  be  the  Finilhers  of  the  na- 
tional ruin. 
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THE  Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of 

Brunfwick  having  been  publicly  charged  with 

being  "  a  mere  Copyift  of  Smollet  as  to  fa&s," 

though  the  authority  of  that  writer, "  as  to  fa£ts," 

has  not  been  relied  upon  probably  in  a  fmgle 

inftance,  it  will  be  regarded  not  as  the  effetl  of 

vanity,  ic  may  be  hoped,  but  folely  of  a  defire 

to  repel  fo  prepofterous  and  injurious  an  afler- 

tion,  that  a  Catalogue  is  here  fubjoined  of  the 

various  publications  not  merely  referred  to,  but 

aftuaily  quoted  in  the  courfe  of  the  Hiftory.    With 

refpeft  to  fa£ls  of  general  publicity,  admitted  by 

all  parties,  the  writer  deemed   an  oftentatious 

and  minute  fpecification  of  authorities  wholly 

fuperfluousj  and  in  regard  to  thofe  particulars 

which  refted  upon  the  bafis  of  a  fmgle  attefta^ 

tion,  fuch  as  may  be  found  in  the  publications 

of  Lord  Balcarras,  Col.  Hook,  M.   Mefnager, 

&c.  &c.  the  citations  are,  for  the  mod  part,  given 

at  length,  and  inferred  in  the  text,    Thefe  obfer- 

vations  are  applicable  chiefly  to   the  two  firft 

volumes  (4to)  of  the  Hiftory  ;  for  the  two  latter 

muft,  in  juftice,  be  confidered  as  an  original 

Work, 
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Work,  compiled  from  the  moft  authentic  mate- 
rials, and  corroborated  by  information  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  which  contemporary  writers  are 
generally  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  obtain. 

CATALOGUE 
OF   AUTHORITIES, 


PARLIAMENTARY  Journals. 

Parliamentary  Debates. 

Lords'  Protefts. 

State  Papers    -----  Lamberti. 

Ditto     -    -     .....  Cole. 

Ditto     -     -     -     -    -     -    -  Hardwicke. 

Ditto      -    »    .....  Dalrymple. 

Ditto      -    -     •  .  -    -    -     -  Macpherfon. 

Ditto      -------  Rouflet. 

Ditto      .......  D'Eftrades. 

Hiftory  of  England    -     -     -  Granger. 

Ditto      .......  Tindaf. 

Ditto      -     -    -----    -  Smollet.    - 

Ditto      -------  Ralph. 

Ditto      ---..---  Somerville. 

Ditto      -     -     -    -     -    -    -  Burnet. 

Ditto     -    ......  Millot. 

Ditto     -    ......  Hume. 

K  Hiftorv 
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Hiftory  of  his  own  Times   -  King  of  Prulfia. 

Hiftory  of  Charles  XII.       -  Voltaire. 

Hiftory  of  Turkey      -     -     -  Mignot. 

Hiftory  of  Dekkan     ...  Scott. 

Hiftory  of  Indoftan    -     -    -  Orme. 

Hiftory  of  the  American  War  Gordon. 

Hiftory  of  the  Revolution  in")  _, 

0       .  5-  ohendan, 

Sweden,  1772     -    -     -     J 

Hiftory  of  the  American  War  Stedman. 

Hiftory  of  Corfica      -    -     -  Bofwell. 

Memoirs  of     -----  Duke  of  Berwick, 

Ditto    -------  M.  de  Torcy. 

Ditto     -------  M.  de  Feuquieres, 

Ditto     -------  Buonamici. 

Ditto     -     -     -     -    -.-    -  Mefnager. 

Ditto M.  Villars. 

Ditto     -------  Maty. 

Ditto     -------  Du-Mourier. 

Ditto     -------  King  James  II. 

Letters,  Trafts,  &c.       -     -  Lord  Balcarras. 

fDutchefs  of  Marl- 
Ditto    -------{ 

(.      borough. 

Ditto  -------  Lediard. 

Ditto  -------  Col.  Hooke. 

Ditto  -------  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Ditto  -------  Lord  Melcombe. 

Ditto  -------  Edmund  Burke. 

Ditto -     -  Le-Clerc. 

Letters 
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Letters,  Trafts,  &c.       -    -  Swift. 

Ditto Price. 

Ditto Lord  Chefterfield. 

Ditto  -------  Lord  Delamere. 

Ditto  -------  Archbifhop  King. 

Ditto  -------  General  Lee. 

Ditto -    -  Dr.  Franklin. 

Ditto  -------  Junius. 

India  Tracts,  Letters,  and  Reports,  a  very  large 
collection,  from  which  more  than  an  hundred 
quotations,  and  fome  of  great  length,  are  in- 
ferted  in  the  Hiftory.  Many  other  publications 
of  recent  and  of  elder  date  have  been  carefully 
confulted,  though  no  fpecific  references  to  them 
are  found  or  extracts  given. 
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